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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
COPYRIGHT. 

An Appeal to American Authors and the American 
Press, in behalf of International Copyright. 
(Republished from Graham’s Magazine). By 
Cornelius Mathews. New York and London, 
Wiley and Putnam. 

WHEN attention has been of late so much di- 

rected to American sinuosities in diplomacy, 

commerce, and literature, it is quite refreshing 
to find that, like all other nations, though there 

may be a vicious and villanous, there is also a 

just and honourable, section. Our business is 

not with policy or trade, and therefore we leave 
them to statesmen and merchants; but we are 
gratified, on the score of literature, to find our- 
selves called on to pay our tribute of applause 
to the honest principles and sound arguments 
so ably enforced in the American pamphlet be- 
fore us; extracted from a truly respectable and 
well-written magazine. It does credit to the 
country, and shews us, that even after all the 
reasoning which has been bestowed upon the 
subject in England, there were still grounds of 
force to be applied to it, and the more effectu- 
ally as they proceed from a native author. “ I 


address (says he) you in the mass, writers of | 


books and framers of paragraphs together, be- 
cause at bottom all who wield the pen have 
interests in , and b Iam anxious 
(I confess it) to have the whole force of the 
press, whatever shape it takes, combined and 
consolidated against an injustice which could 
not live an hour if the press knew its rights 
and its strength. The rights and the respecta- 
bility of the one are, in the end, the rights and 
respectability of the other—based in both cases 
on the worth and dignity of literary property. 
No community is secure, it seems to me, where 
any law or fundamental right is systematically 
violated. Either by instant vindication, through 
blood and pillage and massacre, or by the more 
silent and deadlier agency of the opposite wrong 
and a whole brood of fierce allies sprung from 
its loins, is this truth at all times asserted and 
made good. From the original wrong, lying in 
many cases close to the heart of society, there 
spreads a secret aud invisible atmosphere of 
pestilence, in which all kindred rights moulder 
and decay, until their life at last goes out, at a 
moment when no man had guessed at such a 
result. Neither statesmen nor people are, there- 
fore, wise in tampering with a single prin- 
ciple; or in yielding a jot of the immutable 





truth to plausible emergency, or the fair-seem- | 


ing visage of an immediate good. The law 
of property, in all its relations and aspects, 
1s one of these primary anchors and fasten- 
ings of the social.frame. And what evils, I 


| was to obtain copies of a new novel by James, 
| of which the Messrs. Harper had the exclusive 
| possession.’ Another paper enlarges this state- 
|ment: ‘We see suspicion expressed that the 
object was to get possession of a new novel, 
Morley Ernstein, which was in sheets, for cheap 
publication.” Here is a natural, logical se- 
quence, and just such a one as might have 
been expected. If the conjecture should not 
prove a fact, it ought to be one, because this is 
just the period and the very order in which we 
might expect an incident of this kind to occur; 
perhaps not on quite so large a scale, nor with 
| the necessary melo-dramatic admixture of fire. 
| It might have been a plain burglary, prying a 
| warehouse-door open with a bar, for a copy; or 
| knocking a man over, at the edge of evening, 
and plucking the sheets from under his arm, 
Piracy and burning are perhaps so nearly akin, 
| that after all they have wrought out the se- 
| querce more naturally than if it had been left 
| to the friends of copyright to suggest to them 
}in what order they should occur. In. Elia’s 
| legend a building is burned that a famishing 
| China-man may have roast pig; in the reality 
| of the present fire, a publisher's warehouse was 
| put in flames not only to prevent a famishing 
author from having roast pig in presenti, but 
also, by a decisive blow, to further the good 
principle that there should be no roast pig (nay, 


in all future time. Let it not be said I press 
this point—a mere surmise—too far. Surmise 
as it is, it receives countenance and consistency 
from a previous fact, namely, that one of the 
large republishing newspapers was charged not 
long since by the other—and this was made a 
matter for the sessions—with the felony of ab- 
stracting the sheets of an English work from 
the office of its rival. This, an invasion of pro- 
perty, is only one of the external evils growing 
out of a false and lawless state of things. Of 
others which strike deeper—which create con- 
fusion and error of opinion—-which tend to uu- 
settle the lines that divide nation from nation, 
to obliterate the traits and features which give 
us a characteristic individuality as a nation,— 
there will be another and more becoming op- 
portunity to speak. As it is, by fair means 
or foul, the weekly newspaper-press, with its 
broad sheet spread to’ the breeze, is making 
great head against the slow- sailing progress 
of such as trust to the more regular trade- 
winds for their speed. And this, fortunately 
(as error cannot long abide in itself), is creat- 
ing changes of opinion of infinite advantage to 
the great cause of international copyright. A 
little while ago we had the publishers peti- 





tioning and declaiming against an international 


| copyright (I forget what arguments they em- 


am asked, have grown from the alleged neglect | ployed); and, lo! their breath is scarcely spent 


of literary property? I will mention one, by 
way of illustration. You are all of you aware, 
by this time, that the extensive printing and 
publishing establishment of Harper and Bro- 
thers, Cliff Street, New York, was burned in 
the early part of June, and that a heavy loss 


| when the ground slides from under them, and | 
| the whole publishing business—at least a con- 


| siderable section of it—which they meant to 


| uphold by false and hollow props—has tumbled 


| into chaos, and an organic change has passed 


| through the world of publication. Now they 


accrued to them from the burning. The fire; begin—and we are glad to have so powerful 


was attributed, immediately after it occurred, 
by the public prints, to the hand of design. ‘ It 
1s supposed that one object of the incendiaries 


and so respectable a body converts to our side 
on whatever terms—to see the matter in a new 
light: the affection for the people, and the 


even salt and a radish) for famishing authors | 


cheap enlightenment of the people, and the 
people’s wives and children, which they made 
bold (out of an exceeding philanthropy) to 
proclaim in market-places and the lobbies of 
Congress, ate wonderfully dwindled. * * * 
Is there (he continues), or is there not, a pro- 
perty in a book; a primitive, real, fundamental 
right in its ownership as in any estate or pro- 
perty? Often and clearly as this question has 
been determined, the opponents of a law, by 
stress of argument, are driven upon denying it 
over and: over again, and making use of every 
sort of ridiculous and irrelevant illustration to 
crowd the right out of the way. They fly into 
all corners of creation in pursuit of an analogy, 
and come back without as much as a sparrow in 
their bag. One of them, for example, says, 
‘We buy. a new foreign.book ; it is ours; we 
multiply copies and diffuse its advantages. 
We also buy a bushel of foreign wheat, before 
unknown to us; we cultivate, increase it, and 
spread its use over the country. Where is the 
differencé? . If one is’stéaling, the) ather is so. 
Nonsense! neither is stealing. hey are both 
praiseworthy acts, beneficial to mankind, in- 
jurious to nobody, right and just in themselves, 
and commendable in the sight of God.’ This 
reasoner, of a pious inclination, and most ex- 
cellent moral tendencies, has made but a single 
error, He thinks the type, stitching, and paper, 
are the book! He forgets that when you buy 
|a book,.you do not sbuy, the.whole body of its 
| thoughts, in their entire breadth and construc- 
| tion, to be yours in fee simple for all uses (if 
|you did, the vender would be guilty of a fraud 
in selling more than a single copy of any one 
work); but simply the usufruct of the book as 
a reader. Any processes of ‘yoursown! mind 
exerted upon that work, or parts of it, make 
the result, so far, your legitimate ptéperty, 
and is one of the incidents of your purchase. 
To reprint the work, in any shape as @.com- 
plete, symmetrical composition, is a violation 
of the original contract between the vender. and 
yourself; whether it bejin folio or duodecimo, 
in the form of newspaper or pamphlet, there 
lies the book, unchanged by any action ‘of your 
own mind. The wheat, of which: you have pur- 
chased the bushel, in the meantime has been 
sown in your field (there’s a difference to be- 
gin,) which has been prepared by your plough 
and plough-horse for its reception; the kindly 
dews and rains of Heaven which would an- 
swer to the genial inspirations and movements 
of the mind in the other case—descend upon 
it; it is guarded by walls and hedges from in- 
road; the weeds and tares which would fain 
choke it are plucked out by a careful hand; 
at last it is reaped and gathered in by the har- 
vestman to his garners. The one bushel has 
become a thousand : but it has pos through 
a thousand appropriating and fructifying pro- 
cesses, to swell it to that extent. It has not 
been merely poured out of one bushel-measure 
into another bushel-measure.” 
Then he puts the argumenitum ad hominem. 
“The republishers—the proprietors of the 
| mammoth press, groan under the aspersion of 
| piracy and pillage laid at their door: they com- 
| plain of the harshness of epithet which denounces 
|them as Kyds and Mac Gregors. They must 
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bear in mind that authors and republishers are 
likely to consider this question from very dif- 
ferent points of view; that the poor writer re- 
garding himself as defrauded of a positive right 
and of a property as real and substantial as gui- 
neas or dollars or doubloons, may feel a sore- 
ness, of which the other party, living as he does 
on the denial of that right and the seizure of 
that property, without charge or cost, may not 
be quite as susceptible. Let us make an effort 
to bring this point home to these gentlemen in 
an obvious and intelligible illustration. How 
would the worthy proprietors of ‘The Bro- 
ther Jonathan’ like it, if, when their edition of 
Barnaby Rudge or Zanoni had been carefully 
worked off at some expense of composition, 
paper, and press-work, and lay ready-folded in 
their office for delivery: how would they be 
pleased if just at that moment, when the news- 
boys were gathered at the office-door pitching 
their throats for the new cry, a gang of stout- 
handed fellows should descend upon their pre- 
mises, and without as much as ‘ by your leave,’ 
or ‘Gentlemen, as you will!’ sweep the entire 
edition off—bear it into the next street, and 
there proceed to issue and vend it, with the ut- 
most imaginable steadiness of aspect; with an 
equanimity of demeanour quite edifying and 
perfect! Why, gentlemen, to speak the truth 
plainly, you would have a hue-and-cry round 
the corner in an instant! Your ejaculations of 
thief, robber, and burglar, would know no pause 
till you were compelled to give out for very lack 
of breath; and the whole community would be 
startled, at its breakfast the next morning, by 
an appeal to its moral sensibilities so loud and 
lightning-like, that the coffee would be unpa- 
latable and the very toast turn to a cinder in the 
mouth. Now it should be borne in mind that 
the large weekly press, whose influence we are 
anxious to counteract, and whose interest is 
rapidly becoming the leading one in opposition 
to the proposed law—has arisen since the 
agitation of this question; has embarked its 
capital, and has grown to its present power and 
influence in the very teeth ot a solemn protest 
of the authors whose labours they appropriate. 
It should also, in fairness, be added, that some 
members of this huge fraternity only avail 
themselves of the law as it now stands, as they 
think they have a right, and hold themselves 
ready to abandon the field or adapt themselves 
to the change whenever a new law requires it; 
in the meantime meeting the question fairly and 
reasoning it through in good temper. The very 
paper which I have employed in illustration is 
chargeable with no offence against literature, 
society, or good morals, save the single taint of 
appropriating the labours of authors without 
pay, and defending the appropriation as matter 
of strict right and propriety. Only in a com- 
munity where a contempt for literary rights has 
been engendered by long mal-practice, could 
such sentiments have obtained a lodgment in 
minds of general fairness and honesty. * * 
“* Of all arguments this of cheapness is most 
questionable and unsafe. It has a comely and 
alluring visage, is smooth-spoken and full of 
promise, but we must have a caution where it 
may lead us, for it is as full of trick and foul 
play as a canting Quaker ; as precarious a foot- 
hold as the trap of the scaffold the minute be- 
fore the check is slipped! Cheap and good 
are a pleasant partnership, but it does not hap- 
=. that they always do business together. 
‘aking cheapness as our guide and conductor, 
we can readily make our way, in imagination, 
to a publishing shop, where the principle is ex- 
anded into a pleasing practical illustration. 
he shop is of course in a cellar (rent twelve 


shillings a quarter) ; the attendant is a second- 
hand man cast off from the current population 
of the upper world into this depository (wages 
four shillings a week) ; his hat, being still on 
the cheap tendency, has followed him out of 
Chatham-street, in company with a coat rejected 
of seven owners, the last of whom was a dustman, 
vest to match, and boots borrowed of a pauper 
(cost of the entire outfit five shillings and a 
penny); behinda counter that totters to the earth 
at the expense of five pence or more for repairs, 
he dispenses the frugal literature of which he is 
the genius—the paper being of such an exqui- 
site delicacy and cheapness that a good eye, by 
glancing through, may read both sides at once ; 
the purchaser plunges down with a sixpence 
(most economical of small coin) in his pocket, 
and bears off, in a triumphant apotheosis, four- 
and-twenty columns, to be read by the light of 
a tallow twopenny that sputters cheapness as it 
burns. Thisis the glory of the age; the crown- 
ing honour and triumph of America! Who 
would have the heart or the hardihood to blur 
that fair picture of popular knowledge and 
cheap enjoyment? Why, sirs—to speak a se- 
rious word or two in your ear—this plea of 
cheapness—a miserable escape at best, where a 
question of right and wrong is concerned — 
pushed to its extreme (and as cheapness is 
urged as the sole criterion and measure of ad- 
vantage we are warranted in so doing) would 
drive literature to the almanac, which can be 
afforded at a penny; and the age of the brown 
ballad would return upon us in all its primitive 
graces of an unclean sheet, a cloudy typogra- 
phy, anda style of thought and expression quite 
as pure and lucid.” 

The truth is, that the broadsheet plunderers 
have made English works so cheap, that they 
have cut up American literature more than 
English. No American author nor publisher 
can adventure into the market, which is glutted 
by almost every popular English work at the 
cost of eightpence or tenpence. The national 
literature is destroyed by it; and the Jack o’ 
Lantern, though published by Lea and Blan- 
chard of Philadelphia at 50 cents, instead of 
2 dollars (as heretofore such productions were 
priced), can have no chance of general circula- 
tion where there every week a pirated broad- 
sheet issues from the press. For their own 
sakes, the Americans must adopt an interna- 
tional copy-right. In the meantime we are 
deeply indebted to Graham's Magazine, and 
this serviceable transcript from it. 


AMERICAN, 


Mr. Willis (author of Pencillings by the Way, 
&c.) is about to edit a new morning paper at 
New York. 

A Mr. Malone, represented to be a pupil of 
Mainzer’s selected for the purpose, has arrived 
at New York, and commenced the teaching of 
music to the millions of the United States. 

Poole’s Phineas Quiddy has already appeared 
in a double American newspaper; and Dickens’s 
Notes on America are announced to be published 
in the same honest manner within twenty-four 
hours of the arrival of the book. 

The article in the Moreign Quarterly on the 
American newspapers is making quite a hubbul, 
amongst them. 

The following are a few extracts :— 

“ The service of plate presented to Commodore 
Decatur by the city of Baltimore, for his bril- 
liant naval victories over the English in the 
last war, was recently sold at auction in New 
York for the benefit of his widow, who was 
compelled to part with it to obtain the common 
necessaries of life. Popkins hearing of this, 
remarked ‘ that the plate had to go for bread 
| and butter.’” 
| “ Prof. Mitchell bas returned to Philadelphia 
from his visit to the scientific institutions of 
Europe. His object was to procure a telescope 
suited to the proposed Observatory in Cincin- 
nati. Failing to procure an instrument of the 
kind in England and France, he next visited 
Germany. ‘There he ascertained that one of 
11 inches diameter, 15 feet in length, and with 
a magnifying power of 1200, could be procured 
for 9000 dol., and with all the accompanying 
instruments and erections, could be put up at 
ari expense of not more than 14,000 dollars.” 

“ 4 Millerism.—A newsboy, who) had sold a 
large number of President Tyler’s. veto mes- 
sage, remarked, that Miller’s prediction as to 
| the world’s coming to an end next year would 
j never be fulfilled, because Mr, Tyler would 
| veto it.” 








| 
| Researches in Asia Minor, Pontus, and Armenia ; 
with some Account of their Antiquities and Geo- 
| logy. By W., J. Hamilton, secretary to the 
| Geological Society. 2 vols. 8vo, pp..544 and 
| 508. London, J. Murray. 
| Ir is impossible to do justice to the extensive 
researches of Mr. W. J. Hamilton, and to the 
time and care bestowed upon his narration of 
| these, without entering somewhat into details. 
| The positive interest of the subject—the his- 
| tory and antiquities of such renowned districts 
as Armenia, Pontus, and other portions of the 
| Asiatic peninsula—demand it of our hands; if 


Or the Daily Evening Bulletin, a new Boston} it was not still further claimed by the zealous 
journal, the Nos. (1 to 8) for the end of Octo- | industry and laborious enterprise of the author. 
ber have reached us; and we are glad to see) Like some other modern travellers, he has evi- 
them of a very different and amusing character | dently made Niebuhr his travelling model ; and 
from the Pirate and Scandalous papers which | at the risk of presenting a work not well adapted 
disgrace the periodical press of America. In| to entertain the general reader, he has, by a 
No. 1 is an interesting biographical sketch of | close adherence to the real and existing, en- 





Mr. G. P. A. Healy the artist, a Bostonian, born | 


July 15, 1813 (who has often been mentioned 


with applause in the Literary Gazette), and who | 


after a distinguished sojourn in Europe, paint- 
ing works of very high merit, both in England 
and France, has just now returned by the Co- 


jumbia with his picture of Washington, which | 


he was commissioned to paint for the King of 
the French. During his visit to his native 


land Mr. Healy painted likenesses of a number | 
of “ leading citizens” and fair ladies with com- | 
Lord Ashburton and Mr. Web- | 
ster have interchanged whole-lengths from his | 
hand. He has a younger brother, also of much | 


plete success. 


promise as a portrait-painter. 


sured a more lasting reception for his labours. 
The author appears, indeed, to have had several 
good qualities essential to a traveller. It issel- 
dom that, in his researches in comparative geo- 
graphy, he adapts the argument merely to suit 
his own views, and he never unnecessarily com- 
bats the opinions or fallacies of others: itis but 
fair, however, to acknowledge, at the same time, 
that he adhere’ with remarkable tenacity to a 
first-entertained opinion, if held by himself in 
opposition to another, as in the case of the age 
of the saliferous deposits of Lesser Asia; but 
not if held by himself in opposition to his own 
subsequent opinions, as in the positioning of 
| Cenon Chorion, Synnada, &c. ; and the appar- 
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ent dislike to discuss the views entertained by 
others, has led him, in many cases, to a com- 
plete neglect of what has been previously ac- 
complished, 

It would be to us a labour of love, but too 
long for our general object, to follow the author 
through every step of his researches:—we must 
avail ourselves of our privilege as critics, to 
analyse ard examine, rather than to repeat. 

We shall commence, then, with Pontus, where 
the author’s explorations are very valuable, 
from his having in part followed the coast-line. 
He landed at Trebizond, concerning which ce- 
lebrated city he has nothing new to say. The 
bitter honey is noticed; but the author does 
not seem to be aware that its intoxicating qua- 
lities, when moderately indulged in, are very 
agreeable, and sought after by the inhabitants. 
He combats Pliny’s opinion, that the honey 
derives its peculiarity from the bees feeding on 
the flowers of the rhododendron, because those 
of the azalea have a more attractive smell. The 
fact is, that it is probably derived from both ge- 
nera, which belong to the same natural family 
—the rhodoraceg of botanists, and rosages of 
the French; and the nerium oleander, often 
mistaken by travellers for rhododendron, par- 
takes of the same properties. 

The author’s first post is Platana, which he 
identifies with Hermonassa. Arrian’s state- 
ment with regard to the distance from Hieron 
Oros leaves little doubt of the matter, and that 
Ptolemy was in error to place it near Cotyora. 
The next station was the Cordyla of Arrian, now 
represented by Akjah Kaleh,—a ruined fort, 
with a few wooden houses, built on a rocky pro- 
montory. Close to Cape Yoros—the sacred 
mountain of Pliny—was a ruined castle, called 
Kutchuk Mersin; and another beyond, and 
westward of the Iskefeh river, and called Gel- 
lita Kaleh. Here ought to be, and the author 
has neglected, Iscopolis; there is a relation 
of names with Iskefeh, and both Strabo and 
Ptolemy place it near Cerasus,—and our tra- 
veller did not find the ruins, but places Cera- 
sus—the original country of cherries—close 
by, in the valley of the river of Kerasun. 
Passing Cape Kalehjik, or “ of the little cas- 
tle,’ the age of the ruins of which he did not 
determine, the author viewed, but did not visit, 
the ruins of Kereli Kaleh, which he identities 
with the Coralla of the Periplus. Eleheu— 
the Eule of the maps, notwithstanding the 

apparent abbreviation of name—the author 
does not agree with others in considering as 
the Philocalea of Pliny ; but the reasons of his 
doubts are not made sufficiently clear. Near 
Tireboli—the Tripolis of the Euxine, and built 
on three rocky headlands—the author disco- 
vered the Argyria of Arrian in certain now 
abandoned ruins. Passing Cape Zephyrius, 
he met the Philyreis insula of the Argonauts, 
and the Aretias of Apoll. Rhodius. We wish 
his language had been more descriptive, that 
we might have recognised the insule ardue of 
A. Marcellinus. Our traveller next identifies 
Kerasunt with Pharnacia. Our opinion, fol- 
lowing that of Arrian, has always been, that 
the place was originally called Cerasus; that 
it was for a time called Pharnacia, from the 
grandfather of Mithridates Eupator; became 
Cerasus again after the tragic events that fol- 
lowed the conquests of Lucullus, and remained 
as Kerasunt under the Turks; but the three 
days taken by the Greeks to march from Tre- 
bizond to Cerasus is a very potent argument 
in favour of Mr. Hamilton’s corrected geogra- 
phy; add to which, the old geographers are 
not unanimous in making Cerasus and Phar- 


On exploring the coast beyond, and the ruins 
of a large castle, the author found remains of 
a port called Ordou, which he thinks may have 
been the site of Cotycra; but afterwards he 
rather inconsistently states, that Pershembah 
agrees better with the distances given by Ar- 
rian and the anonymous Periplus for that site. 
We agree with the author, that it is in the 
range of hills dividing the country of the Cha- 
lybes and the Tibareni, that was the boundary 
of Paphlagonia in the time of Xenophon. 

The next harbour the author put into was 
that of Vona of the Greeks, Boona of the 
Turks. It is curious he does not notice that 
this is the same as the Bowy of Arrian. Pass- 
ing Cape Jason, Fatseh, the ancient Phadisana 
and Pouleman (Polemonium), and the same as 
Side, the author reached the Cherivi Dereh Su, 
or water of the valley of cherries, shewing how 
common this name is ina country redolent with 
the fruit, and which he identifies with the Phi- 
gamus; but a short time afterwards coming to 
the “river of the valley of walnuts,” he says 
it may have a better claim to be considered the, 
Phigamus. At Unieh, or Uniyeh, as M. Re- 
nouard would spell it, and which the author 
identifies with Onoe and Cznon Chorion, he 
first met with the country people, engaged like 
the Chalybes of old, grubbing for iron; one of 
the discoveries which, more than any other in 
his journey, has perhaps attracted attention. 

Passing the Theureh, which he identifies with 
the Thoarin, and the Melitsh (an. Beris), he 
arrived at Thermeh on the Thermodon, which 
he does not allow to be Themiscyra; yet Dio- 
dorus Siculus speaks of it as being near the 
mouth of that river. Passing hence the flour- 
ishing town of Charshambeh, and the rivers of 
Chadisius and Lycastus, he arrived at Amisus, 
now Samsun, where he found Hellenic ruins, 
and where his guide complained, on his point- 
ing out shoals of fish on the rocks, that they 
could not catch them ! 

Journeying from Amisus to Sinope, Mr. H. 
did not meet with the ruins of Eusene ; indeed 
Ptolemy places it inland. He found, however, 
the lakes, or lagoons, of Naustathmus and Co- 
nopeium. He visited Bafra, which contains 
1160 houses. Zagora is placed by distances, 
but without existing indications, at the mouth 
of the Aksu, of which a beautiful sketch is 
given. Next in order came Carusa, now Gher- 
seh, and then Sinope, where the author disco- 
vered many inscriptions and remains of an- 
tiquity. The comparative geography of the 
coast, as laid down by Arrian and the Peri- 
plus, occasionally tallied by Strabo, Ptolemy, 
and Xenophon, is pretty easy, and most of the 
identifications are accurate; but far greater 
difficulties present themselves in the identifi- 
cation of inland sites; and in such in conse- 
quence we cannot go on so swimmingly. 

Thus, after visiting Boi-abad, the castle of | 
which he says is Byzantine, he traverses the 
Halys to Vizir Kupri, which he considers to 
be not Gadilon, as previously supposed, but 
Phazemon, or Neapolis. There is no doubt 
that Gadilonitis only formed part of the Pha- 
zemonitis of Strabo, whose boundaries were 
Amisus, the Halys, Phanarea, and Amasia; 
Saramene was also a portion of the same dis- 
trict, and like Gadilon, of circumscribed limits; 
for Gadilon is designated as a field or plain 
like Phanarea. The town of Vizir Kupri, be- 
fore being designated as the ‘ Vizir’s bridge,” 
was called Ghedekara; and therefore, in the 
absence of positive proof, is more likely to be 
Gadilon than Phazemon, which, by situation as 
well as relation of name, has been long ago 





hacia the same places. 





mam, or baths of Merzivan, the Cauvsa of the 
author, being the Therme Phazemonitarum) ; 
ot with Neapolis, an unknown site. 

The author next visited the junction of the 
Iris and Lycus rivers, in unsuccessful search of 
Eupatoria—the Magnopolis of Pompey. This 
is strange, and would indicate some modern 
change, as at Opis, in the beds of the streams. 
Ascending the Lycus, he next visited Niksar, 
which he identifies at once with Neo-Cesarea 
and Cabira. But Cabira, as stated by the an- 
cients, and admitted by our author, was subse- 
quently named Sebaste, or Seuastia of the Theo- 
dosian tables ; and this name, although frequent 
in lesser Asia, has been in this case, as gener- 
ally admitted, handed down in that of the pre- 
sent Sivas; now, as it appears to have been 
from most ancient times, the capital of a pro- 
vince. It was at Sebaste that occurred the 
fearful martyrdom of the Armenians; the tra- 
dition of which is kept up by a monastery built 
on the spot, and existing and inhabited in the 
present day. It is called Sebaste by historians 
up to the sacking of the city by Tamerlane ; 
and any resident Greek or Armenian priest 
knows it by the same name. The statement 
that misleads our author is that of Strabo’s, 
that Cabira was on the Lycus; but as he him- 
self admits that the Pontic geographer once 
wrote Euphrates for Halys, so he may have 
written Lycus for Halys; and Strabo himself 
describes Cabira as being within forty stadia 
from the Paryadres, which correspond to the 
Kara Bel. It is related that Cabira was called 
Diopolis by Pompey, and Sebaste by Queen 
Pythodoris; but it is not related that it was 
ever called Neo-Cxsarea. Mr. Hamilton, for- 
getting that he has previously identified Canon 
Chorion with Unieh (vol. i. p. 275), when at 
Niksar, seeks for it at Yulduz Tash, “ the rock 
of stars,” 14 hours from Niksar, on the road to 
Sivas. And this latter is probably a correct 
identification ; for 42 miles towards Sivas would 
bring it to within 15 to 20 miles of that town, 
and which corresponds to the distance given of 
200 stadia from Cabira by Strabo. 

The author next indentifies, as Rennell had 
done before, Commana Pontica with Gumenek ; 
in which we are inclined to agree with him, 
both from the proximity of name, and that the 
Iris does not flow through Tokat, which Strabo 
describes as flowing through Commana; still 
we are much surprised at the Amasiyan geo- 
grapher, who is so minute in his details of the 
neighbourhood, overlooking Tokat, which is in 
the same valley. A pleasing sketch is given of 
Turkhal, which is correctly identified with the 
Gaziura of Strabo; an identification certainly 
overlooked by previous travellers, who visited 
the spot, and recognised the Daximonitis of the 
same author, but not the once deserted region 
of Gaziura. Pliny confounds this Gaziura with 
Gazelum on the Halys, the Gadilon previously 
noticed. At Amasia the author explored one 
of the subterranean passages which so much 
excited his curiosity at Unieh, Tokat, Turkhal, 
and elsewhere, and found it to be a well of Hel- 
lenic origin. We seldom regretted any thing 
more than that the author, who appears to be 
skilful with h pencil, should not have taken 
his view from the river-side, in the heart of the 
town. Such alone would have given a true 
idea of the remarkable position of the city, of 
the stupendous and steep height of the rocks 
above; and it would have brought the tombs 
of the kings ,which in the lithograph fade away 
in obscurity, into clear and bold relief. . 

The author here leaves Pontus, to enter 
Pontic Galatia, where his researches led him 





identified with Merzivan (the Merzivan Ham- 
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of antiquity, some of which had been previously 
described by Texier; but many are new and 
truly remarkable. It has now long been before 
the world, that disregarding the affinity of 
names between Tchorum and Taviuin, and 
which the existence of a number of inscrip- 
tions and ruins satisfied him must have been 
once a considerable place, the author identifies 
Boghaz Keuy, the Pterium of Texier, with 
Tavium. It is a difficult question, and, we 
think, far from satisfactorilgdetermined. The 
bas-reliefs relating to the battle between Croesus 
and Cyrus, discovered by our author, rather 
countenance Texier’s opinion; and it is to be 
remembered that two other cities belonged to 
Galatia east of Halys, Mithridatium and Dan- 
ala, at the latter of which the rival leaders Lu- 
cullus and Pompey first met on the peninsula. 

Mr. Hamilton, in passing the valley of the 
Halys, does not notice the circumscribed king- 
dom of Deiotarus, which was characterised by 
three royal forts, concerning the site of two of 
which—Gangra (Gangri) and Blucium, or, as 
Casaubonus writes it, Blubium, now Eski-lub 
—there appears to be little doubt; and as 
Peium, the third and the treasury, was in the 
same neighbourhood and a strong castle, it ap- 
pears very likely to be the same as Kalehjik. 
We are not quite sure if the mutilated Greek 
inscription, found at this place by the author, 
has not reference to this fact. 

Our traveller’s industry at Angora was re- 
warded by a considerable addition to the cele- 
brated Augustan monument; his industry in 
this peculiar line is worthy of all praise, and 
may save from total destruction many a rem- 
nant of antiquity. We must here express, how- 
ever, our unqualified dissent to the use of the 
term schismatic, as given by the Roman Catho- 
lics to the Armenians of the old national church. 
If the term is to be applied at all, it should be 
to the Roman Catholic Armenians, for they are 
the dissenters from the national church. 

Texier had anticipated our author in the 
discovery of Pessinus; but his researches com- 
pletely establish the identity, and assist much in 
clearing up the difficulties in Livy’s account of 
the march of Manlius. Itis curious, however, that 
Plutarch relates that Cato the younger walked 
in one day from Pessinus to Ancyra! We may 
remark here, that the Tchander branch of the 
Sangarius receives considerable affluents from 
the S.W., that flow past Seyid el Ghazi and 
Bardak Chili, and which, with the branches 
from Beiad and the Emir Tagh, beyoud Kergan 
Kaleh, constitute the remote southerly sources 
of the Sangarius. Other branches, however, 
no doubt remain to be found at Abrostola, To- 
loscono, and perhaps Bagrum. Tie identifica- 
tion of the ruins of Kergan Kaleh with Amo- 
rium, so celebrated in the pages of Gibbon, is a 
great point in the comparative geography of 
this part of Asia Minor; and if the author is 
correct, the sites of Pegella, Congusso, and Pe- 
tra would fall, as stated by another traveller, 
the first at or near Kara Teppeh, the second at 
the ruins of Tusun Uyuk, and the third at Uyuk 
Bowat, and not at Sultan Khan, as stated in a 
first report, when the circuitous character of the 
road round Iskil was not taken into considera- 
tion. Having done enough for one week, we 
shall continue our Jabours in the next Gazette ; 
only remarking, that, having in the first place 
confined ourselves to the dry but important 
points of geographical and classical discussion, 
our ensuing review will refer to features of a 
more popular character. 





The Vision and the Creed of Piers Ploughman. 
Edited, with Notes and a Glossary, by T. 
Wright, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., &c. 2vols. 12mo, 
pp. 629. Pickering. 

Tuts classical and elegant edition of one of 

the most interesting and intrinsically valuable 

monuments of the middle ages merits greater 
attention and a more particular examination 
than we shall be able to afford it in the crowded 
columns of our journal, it being, in point of 
fact, the first critical edition of Piers Ploughman 
yet presented to the English reader; and one 
which cannot fail to prove an acquisition to all 
who are interested in the history of the people 
of England during the fourteenth and fitteenth 
centuries —a period perhaps unequalled in the 
importance of the events which it produced. 


We shall endeavour to give a little history of | - 


this singular performance in as few words as 
possible, for the benefit of those who may not 
be acquainted with it. 

The poem of Piers Ploughman was written in 
the fourteenth century, by a monk named Lang- 
land, and is a powerful satire against the op- 
pressive injustice of the great and the vices of 
their idle retainers, the corruptions of the clergy, 
and the dishonesty which too frequently cha- 
racterised the dealings of merchants and traders, 
—all set forth allegorically by the unsophisti- 
cated heart of an ancient English ploughman, 
characterised by our author as the dwelling of 
virtue and truth. According to Langland, it 
was the ploughman, and not the pope with his 
proud hierarchy, who represented on earth the 
Saviour who had descended into this world as 
the son of the carpenter, who had passed a life 
of humility, who had wandered on foot or ridden 
on an ass. “ While God wandered on earth,” 
says a song of the fourteenth century, in Mr. 
Wright’s Political Songs, p. 240, “ what was the 
reason that he would not ride?’? The answer 
forcibly expresses the popular sentiment of the 
age: ‘* Because he would not have a retinue of 
greedy attendants by his side, in the shape of 
grooms and servants, to insult and oppress the 
peasantry.” 

Thus we see that the spirit of radicalism is 
not confined to the present century. The op- 
pressions of the higher classes, after their tri- 
umph at the battle of Evesham, perhaps in a 
great measure increased by a delegation of too 
much power to their dependents over the com- 
mon people, must have been grievously felt ; 
but, too weak for a second contest, they ex- 
pended their feelings of indignation partly by 
popular satire, which then took the place which 
the all-powerful press has since occupied. Yet 
the people were not chartists—they wished to 
believe that their king was always their friend, 
when not actuated by the counsels of his “ evil 
advisers ;” and even several of the most popu- 
lar barons stood forward as the champions of 
popular liberty, and many of the monks quitted 
their monasteries to advocate the cause of re- 
formation. 

Piers Ploughman commences very prettily. It 


is a succession of dreams rather than one simple , 


vision. The ploughman, weary of the world, 
falls asleep beside a stream amid the beautiful 
scenery of the Malvern Hills. In his vision, the 
people of the world are represented to him by 
a vast multitude assembled in a fair meadow : 
on one side stands the tower of ‘Truth, elevated 
on a mountain, the right aim of man’s pilgrim- 
age ; while on the other side is the dungeon of 
Care, the dwelling-place of wrong. In the first 
sections of the poera are represented the origin 
of society, the foundation and dignity of kingly 
power, and the separation of society into dif- 


astonishment: at; what he sees, a fair lady, the 
personification of “ holy church,’ approaches, 
to instruct the dreamer. She explains to him 
the-meaning of the different objects which -had 
presented themselves to his view, and shews by 
exhortations and examples: the merit of con- 
tent and moderation, the danger ofdisobedience, 
exemplified in' the story of Lucifer’s fall, and 
the etiicacy of love and charity.: All this -is 
poetically described, in a truly elegant manner, 
considering the period of the poem; as the fol- 
lowing extract will be sufficient to shew 2— 
“In a somer seson, ©!) 4) , 

Whan softe was the senne, 

I shoop me into shroudes 

As I a sheep weere, 

In habite as &u heremite; 

Unholy of werkes, 

Weate wide in this world 

Wondres to here; 

Ac on a May morwenynge 

Ou Malverne hilles 

Me difel a ferly, 

Of fairye me thoghte. 

I was wery for-wandred, 

And wente me to reste 

Under a brood bank 

By a bournes syde ; 

And as I Jay and lenede, 

And loked on the wattes, 

I slombred into a slepyng, 

It sweyed so murye,” ' 
It will be observed that Mr, Wright has di- 
vided his lines in a new mantier, ‘in;)accordauce 
with the aliiterative verse, which waa revived 
about the time the poem was written.) A. ques- 
tion has arisen among moder Scholars as to 
the propriety of printing the alliterative couplet 
in two short lines instead of one long one); but 
the mode in which the dot is used.im the|MSS. 
seems almost to decide the question \in favour 
of the short lines; and we think Mr, Wright 
is correct in this innovation, or: rather restora- 
tion, to the Anglo-Saxon style. 

There is an excellent and copious glossary, 
with grammatical references; thus rendering 
the work one of the best text-books. for the 
study of the language that could possibly be 
afforded to the student. To the uninitiated 
this glossary will prove a valuable acquisition ; 
and we cordially recommend preface, text, 
notes, glossary, and all, as fulfilling. every 
expectation we had formed on the announce- 
ment of an edition of Piers Ploughman by one 
of the most accomplished and distinguished 
antiquaries of the day; and those who unite a 
love for a book “ prettily got up” to their ad- 
miration of a good text, will thank the pub- 
lisher for the taste and judgment he has shewn 
in its typographical arrangement. This book 
is peculiarly valuable at the present time, on 
account of its ‘importance in connexion with 


land. 





F. COOPER'S JACK O'LANTERN. 
[Second Notice ] 


In our Jast we merely announced; the appear- 
ance of this new sea-novel by. Mr; Cooper, and 
noticed. the character of its first volume, which 
was all we could find time.to:read previous to 
our own issue from the press. We have, there- 
fore, to -report progress , to the end. 1 he 
French privateer captain, Raoul, Yvard, is 4 
brave dashing fellow, and a splendid sailor in 
the handling of his little.cralt; and Ithuel Bolt, 
from the granite state of America, his second 
in command, is one of the author’s best drawn 
and most original characters... Both bear a 
deadly hatred to the Einglish—the former from 
having been a prisoner at Dartmoor, and the 
latter from having. been a. pressed and 4 





ferent classes and orders. In the midst of his 


punished man on board the.Proserpine frigate, 


the early history of the Reformation in, Eng- 
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which ia the vessel chasing them about through 
these three: volumes. These chases, manceuvres, 
and! hair+breadth ‘scapes, occupy much of the 
descriptions, and may be interesting to naval 
readers ;-though we confess to understanding 
no more of them than their results, and having 
faith in the writer that things were cleverly 
done by either party. Yvard’s love for Ghita, 
a Neapolitan maiden of beauty, purity, and ex- 
cellence, painted up to the full colouring of a 
heroine}; forms the leading chain of his adven- 
tures, and brings'en the catastrophe. Their 
discussions on religious topics,—Yvard being 
of the revolutionary French school of atheism, 
and Ghita a sincere Roman Catholic,—are not 
much to our mind ; and produce no good effect, 
except, perhaps, preventing a union, which, 
under such circumstances, must have been an 
unhappy one. , But Ghita is also, through an 
illegitimate father, the grand-daughter of the 
Prince Caraccioli, executed in the Bay of Na- 
ples; which event makes a striking figure in 
the novel, and occupies, with its adjuncts, 
nearly a whole volume. Mr. Cooper rather 
caricatures the immortal Nelson in minor fea- 
tures; and contrasts Lady Hamilton and her 
supposed influence very unfavourably with the 
character of the immaculate Ghita. [lis views 
of these matters, we need hardly say, are the 
foreign, not'the English views of them, or, at 
least; of a» small: section of the English public. 
Captaih Cuffe; of the Proserpine, is drawn, 
however; with+honourable attributes of a British 
officer; and: others are sketched without any 
tnarked' depree:of national prejudice. Of this 
we |Shall endeavour to quote an example, 
thotgh vit ‘is difficult ‘to do so without going 
into far gréatér length than would suit us,—it 
is part of an interview between Captain Cuffe 
and a master’s-mate named Clinch, who had 
beer sent ashore to observe and telegraph his 
commander if he caught sight of the Jack 
O' Lantern: 

Clinch, we are told, was “‘a shrewd prac- 
tised' master’s-mate, who knew every thing 
about tiis profession which properly came with- 
iw his dine,’ and:-knew little else. But for a 
habit of drinking, he would long since have 
beeti/a lieutenant, being in truth an older sailor 
than(Winchester§ but satisfied of his own in- 
firmity, and) coming from a class in life in 
which préeferment was viewed as a God-send, 
rathér than ‘as ‘@ right, he had long settled down 
into the! belief that’ he was to live and die in 
his’ present station, thereby losing most of the 
desire'to rise.” The colloquy then proceeds :— 

“Where did you pass the night, Clinch?’ 
demanded the captain, after they had discussed 
the probabilities of the lugger’s escape. ‘ Not 
on the heights, under the canopy of heaven?’ 
‘On.the heights, and under the great canopy 
that has covered us both so often, Captain Cuffe; 
but with a good Neapolitan mud-roof between 
it and my head. As soon as it was dark, and 
I'saw that! the ship was off, I found a village 
named St. Agata, which stands on the heights, 
just abeam of those rocks they call the Sirens, 
and there we were well berthed until morning.’ 
* You are lucky in ‘bringing back all the boat’s 
crew, Clinch. You know it’s low-water with 
us'as-to men, just! now;' and our fellows are not 
all'to' be trusted ashore, ina country which is 
full of'stone walls, good wine, and pretty girls.’ 
‘T always také a ‘set of regular steady~ones 
with me,;’Captain'Cuffe; I haven’t lost a man 
froma boat these five years.’ * You must have 


‘Some secret, then, worth knowing; for even the 


admirals ' sometimes ‘lose their barge-men. 1 


“dare say, now;!yours are all married chaps, who 


‘hold on to their wives; as so many sheet-anchors; 





they say that is often a good expedient.’ ‘ Not 
at all, sir. I did try that, till I found that half 
the fellows would run to get rid of their wives. 
The Portsmouth and Plymouth marriages don’t 
always bring large estates with them, sir, and 
the bridegrooms like to cut adrift at the end 
ofthe honey-moon. Don’t you remember when 
we were in the Blenheim together, sir, we lost 
eleven of the launch’s crew at one time; and 
nine of them turned out to be vagabonds, sir, 
who deserted their weeping wives and suffering 
families at home!’ ‘ Now you mention it, I do 
remember something of the sort; draw a chair, 
Clinch, and take a glass of grog. Tim, put a 
bottle of Jamaica before Mr. Clinch. I have 
heard it said that you are married yourself, my 
gallant master’s-mate?’ ‘ Lord! Captain Cuffe, 
that’s one of the young gentlemen’s stories! 
If a body believed all they say, the Christian 
religion would soon get athwart-hawse,and man- 
kind be all adrift in their morals,’ answered 
Clinch, smacking his lips after a very grateful 
draught. ‘ We’ve a regular set of high-flyers 
aboard this ship at this blessed minute, Captain 
Cuffe, sir, and Mr. Winchester has his hands 
full of them! I often wonder at his patience, 
sir. ‘ We were young once ourselves, Clinch, 
and ought to be indulgent to the follies of youth. 
But, what sort of a berth did you find last night 
upon the rocks yonder?’ ‘ Why, sir, as good 
as one can expect out of Old England. I fell 
in with an elderly woman, calling herself Giun- 
totardi—which is regular-built Italian, isn’t it, 
sir?’ * Thatit is; but, you speak the language 
I believe, Clinch 2” ‘ Why, sir, I’ve been drift- 
ing about the world so long, that I speak a 
little of every thing, finding it convenient when 
I stand in need of victuals and drink. The old 
lady on the hill and I overhauled a famous yarn 
between us, sir. It seems that she has a niece 
and a brother at Naples, who ought to have 
been back the night before last; and she was in 
lots of tribulation about them, wanting to know 
if our ship had seen any thing of the rovers ?’ 
‘ By George! Clinch, you were on soundings, 
there, had you but known it! Our prisoner 
has been in that part of the world, and we might 
get some clue to his manceuvres by questioning 
the old woman closely. 1 hope you parted good 
friends?’ ‘The best in the world, Captain 
Cuffe. No one that feeds and lodges me well, 
need dread me as an enemy.’ ‘1’ll warrant it! 
That’s the reason you are so loyal, Clinch.’ 
The hard, red face of the master’s-mate worked 
a little, and, though he could not well look all 
sorts of colours, he looked all ways but in his 
captain’s eye. It was now ten years since he 
ought to have been a lieutenant, having once 
actually outranked Cuffe, in the way of date of 
service at least; and his conscience told him 
two things quite distinctly; first, the fact of 
his long and weary probation; and second, that 
it was, in a great degree, his own fault. ‘I 
love his Majesty, sir,’ Clinch observed, after 
giving a gulp, ‘and I never lay any thing which 
goes hard with myself to his account. Still, 
memory will be memory; and spite of all I can 
do, sir, I sometimes remember what I might 
have been, as well as what I am. If his Ma- 
jesty does feed me, it is with the spoon of a 
master’s-mate; and if he does lodge me, it is in 
thecockpit.’ ‘ I have been your shipmate often, 
and for years at a time,’ answered Cuffe good- 
naturedly, though a little in the manner of a 
superior; ‘ and no one knows your history bet- 
ter. It is not your friends who have failed you 
at need, so much as a certain enemy with whom 
you will insist on associating, though he harms 
those most who love him best.’ ‘ Ay, ay, sir, 
that can’t be denied, Captain Cuffe, yet it’s a 





hard life that passes altogether without hope.’ 
This was uttered with an expression of melan- 
choly which said more for Clinch’s character 
than Cuffe had witnessed in the man for years, 
and it revived many early impressions in his 
favour. Clinch and he had once been mess- 
mates even, and though years of a decided 
disparity in rank had since interposed their 
barrier of etiquette and feeling, Cuffe never 
could entirely forget the circumstanee. ‘ It is 
hard indeed to live,vas you say, without hope,’ 
returned the captain ; ‘ but hope ought to be the 
last thing to die. You should make one more 
rally, Clinch, before you throw up in despair.’ 
‘It’s not so much for myself, Captain Cuffe, 
that I mind it, as for some that live ashore. 
My father was as reputable a tradesman as there 
was in Plymouth, and when he got me on the 
quarter-deck he thought he was about to make 
a gentleman of me, instead of leaving me to 
pass a life in a situation which may be said to 
be even beneath what his own was.’ ‘ Now you 
undervalue your station, Clinch. The berth of 
a master’s-mate, in one of his Majesty’s finest 
frigates, is something to be proud of; I was 
once a master’s-mate—nay, Nelson has doubt- 
less filled the same station. For that matter, 
one of his Majesty’s own sons may have gone 
through the rank.’ ‘ Ay, gone through it, as 
you say, sir,’ returned Clinch, with a husky 
voice. ‘It does well enough for them that go 
through it, but it’s death to them that stick. 
It’s a feather in a midshipman’s cap to be rated 
a mate; but it’s no honour to be a mate at my 
time of life, Captain Cuffe.’ - ‘ What is your age, 
Clinch ?—You are not muth my senior.’ ‘ Your 
senior, sir!—The difference in our years is not 
as great as in our rank, certainly, though I 
never shall see thirty-two again. But it’s not 
so much that, after all, as the thoughts of my 
poor mother, who set her heart on seeing me 
with his Majesty’s commission in my pocket; 
and of another, who set her heart on one that 
I’m afraid was never worthy her affection.’ 
‘This is new to me, Clinch,’ returned the cap- 
tain, with interest. ~‘ One so seldom thinks of 
a master’s-mate marrying, that the idea of your 
being in that way has never crossed my mind, 
except in the manner of a juke.’ ‘ Master’s- 
mates have married, Captain Cuffe, and they 
have ended in being very miserable. But Jane, 
as well as myself, has made up her mind to live 
single, unless we can see brighter prospects 
before us than what my present hopes afford.’ 
‘ Is it quite right, Jack, to keep a poor young 
woman towing along in this uncertainty during 
the period of life when her chances for making 
a good connexion are the best?’ Clinch stared 
at his commander, until his eyes filled with 
tears. The glass had not touched his lips since 
the conversation took its present direction ; 
and the usval, hard, settled character of his 
face was becoming expressive, once more, with 
human emotions. ‘ It’s not my fault, Captain 
Cuffe,’ he answered, in a low voice; ‘ it’s now 
quite six years since [ insisted on her giving 
me up, but she wouldn’t hear of the thing. A 
very respectable attorney wished to have her, 
and I even prayed her to accept his offer; and 
the only unkind glance I ever got from her 
eye was when she heard me make a request 
which, she told me, sounded impiously, alwost, 
to her ears. She would be a sailor's wife, or 
die a maid.’ ‘ The girl has, unfortunately, got 
some romantic notions concerning the protes- 
siun, Clinch, and they are ever the hardest to 
be convinced of what is for their own good.’ 
‘ Jane Weston !—Not she, sir; there is not so 
much romance about her as in the fly-leaves of 
a prayer-book. She is all heart, poor Jane! 
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and how I came to get such a hold of it, Capt. 
Cuffe, is a great mystery to myself. I cer- 
tainly do not deserve half her affection, and I 
now begin to despair of ever being able to 
repay her for it.’ Clinch was still a handsome 
man, though exposure and his habits had made 
some inroads on a countenance which by nature 
was frank, open, and prepossessing. It now 
expressed the anguish that occasionally came 
over his heart, as the helplessness of his situa- 
tion presented itself fully to his mind. Cuffe’s 
feelings were touched, for he remembered the 
time when they were messmates, with a future 
before them which promised no more to the 
one than to the other, the difference in the 
chances which birth afforded the captain alone 
excepted. Clinch was a prime seaman, and as 
brave as a lion too; qualities which secured to 
him a degree of respect, that his occasional 
self-forgetfulness had never entirely forfeited. 
Some persons thought him the most skilful 
mariner the Proserpine contained; and per- 
haps this was true, if the professional skill were 
confined strictly to the handling of a ship, or 
to taking care of her on critical occasions. All 
these circumstances induced Cuffe to enter 
more closely into the master-mate’s present 
distress than he might otherwise have done. 
Instead of shoving the bottle to him, however, 
as if conscious how much disappointed hope 
had already driven the other to its indiscreet 
use, he pushed it gently aside, and taking his 
old messmate’s hand, with a momentary forget- 
fulness of the difference in rank, he said, in a 
tone of kindness and confidence which had long 
been strangers to Clinch’s ears, ‘ Jack, my ho- 
nest fellow, there is good stuff in you yet, if 
you will only give it fair play. Make a manly 
rally, respect yourself for a few months, and 


something will turn up which will yet give 
you your Jane, and gladden your old mother’s 


heart.’ There are periods in the lives of men 
when a few kind words, backed by a friendly 
act or two, might save thousands of human be- 
ings from destruction. Such was the crisis in 
the fate of Clinch. 
hope, though it did cccasionally revive in him 
whenever he got a cheering letter from the 
constant Jane, who pertinaciously refused to 
believe any thing to his prejudice, and reli- 
giously abstained from all reproaches. But it 
is necessary to understand the influence of 
rank on board a man-of-war, fully to compre- 
hend the effect which was now produced on 
the master’s-mate by the captain’s language 
and manner. Tears streamed out of the eyes 
of Clinch, and he grasped the hand of his com- 
mander, almost convulsively. “ What can I do, 
sir? Captain Cuffe, what can I do?’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘My duty is never neglected; but 
there are moments of despair when [ find the 
burthen too hard to be borne, without calling 
upon the bottle for support.’ ‘Whenever a 
man drinks with such a motive, Clinch, I 
would advise him to abstain altogether. He 
cannot trust himself; and that which he terms 
his friend is, in truth, his direst enemy. Re- 
fuse your rations, even ; determine to be free. 
One week, nay, one day, may give a strength 
which will enable you to conquer, by leaving 
your reason unimpaired. Absence from the 
ship has accidentally befriended you, for the 
little you have taken here has not been suffi- 
cient to do any harm. We are now engaged 
on a most interesting duty, and I will throw 
service into your way which may be of import- 
ance to you. Get your name once fairly in a 
despatch, and your commission is safe. Nel- 
son loves to prefer old tars; and nothing 
would make him happier than to be able to 


He had almost given up | 


serve you. Put it in my power to ask it of 
him, and I'll answer for the result.’”’ 
Supposing our readers interested in Clinch 
and Jane, we are happy to say that, at the end 
of vol. iii., he has won his lieutenant’s commis- 
sion. And now, with one short notice more, 
we have done following the Jack O’Lantern. 
At page 288 we read a commentary :—“ Asa 
matter of course, those concerned in the cap- 
ture, and who survived the affair, reaped some 
advantages from their success. England seldom 
fails in the duty of conferring rewards, more 
especially in her marine. When Cook returned 
from his renowned voyages, it was not to meet 
with persecution and neglect, but credit and 
justice.’ Which is as much as to say that 
such is not the case in the United States, where 
Mr. Cooper has not been treated according to 
his estimate of his deserts. A paragraph in 
another page of this Gazette, relative to the 
widow of Commodore Decatur, seems to bear 
him out strongly as regards the general charge. 





ST. JOHN’S GREECE. 
{Second Notice.] 


In pursuing our observations on this work, we 
need not point out the impossibility of our giv- 
ing even an analysis of its many detailed views 
of Grecian institutions and manners: if we did, 
every chapter would require all the space we 
could afford in a corresponding Gazetie. We 
must, therefore, go through in the way of hop, 
‘skip, and jump; though we do not see that 
pastime enumerated among those of the Greeks 
which are treated of in the pages following 
our previous notice. In describing their toys, 
sports, gymnastic exercises, &c., our author 
gets a little facetious now and then, which we 
do not dislike on such subjects, even allowing 
it to be beneath the dignity of graver history. 
We quote a few passages to shew how Mr. St. 
John continueshislucubrations on these matters. 
“The Muinda was our ‘ Blindman’s-buff,’ 
‘Blind Hob,’ ‘ Hobble ’em-blind,’ and *‘ Hood- 
| man-blind,’ in which, as with us, a boy moved 
about with his eyes bandaged, spreading forth 
his hands, and crying ‘ Beware!’ If he caught 
any of those who were skipping around him, 
\the captive was compelled to enact the blind- 
man in his stead. Another form of the game 
was for the seers to hide, and the blind man to 
grope round till he found them; the whole 
probably being a rude representation of Poly- 
phemos in his cave searching for the Greeks 
who had blinded him. A third form was for 
the bystanders to strike or touch the blind- 
folded boy, until he could declare who had 
touched him, when the person indicated took 
his place. To this the Roman soldiers alluded 
when they blindfolded our Saviour and smote 
|him, and cried, ‘ Prophesy who struck thee.’ 
| In the Kollabismos, the Capifolét of the French, 
one person covered his eyes with his own hands; 
the other then gave him a gentle blow: and the 
point was for the blindfolded man to guess with 
which hand he had been stricken. The XaAnh 
Mvia, or Brazen Fly, was a variety of Blind- 
man’s-buff; in which a boy, having his eyes 
bound with a fillet, went groping round, calling 
out, ‘I am seeking the brazen fly.’ His com- 
panions replied, ‘You may seek, but you will 
not find it;’ at the same time striking him with 
cords made of the inner bark of the papyros: 
and thus they proceeded, till one of them was 
taken. Apodidraskinda (‘hide and seek,’ or 
‘ whoop and holloa!’) was played much as it 
is now. * * * 
Another game, peculiar to girls, was the Cheli 





Chelone, or ‘ the tortoise,’ of which I remem: 





ber no representative among English pastimes 
It somewhat resembled the Chytrinda of the 
boys. For one girl sat on the ground, and was 
called the tortoise ; while her companions, run- 
ning round, inquired, ‘ Tor-tortoise, what art 
thou doing there in the middle?’ ‘ Spinning 
wool,’ replied she, ‘ the thread of the Milesian 
woof.’ ‘ And how,’ continued they, ‘ was thy 
son engaged when he perished?’ ‘ He sprang 
from his white steeds into the sea.’ If this 
was, as the language would intimate, a Dorian 
play, I should consider it a practical satire on 
the habits of the other Hellenic women, who 
remained like tortoises at home, carding and 
spinning, while their sons engaged in the ex- 
ercises of the palestra or the stadium. Pos- 
sibly, also, originally the name may have had 
some connexion with KaAA:xéAwvos ‘ beautiful 
tortoise,’ the figure of this animal having been 
impressed on the money of the Peloponnésians ; 
in fact, in a fragment of the Helote of Eupolis, 
we find the obolos distinguished by the epithet 
of kadArxéAwvos. The Kynitinda was so called 
from the verb xuvéw, to kiss, as appears from 
Crates in his ‘ Games,’—a play in which the 
poet contrived to introduce an account of this 
and nearly all the other juvenile pastimes. 
The form of the sport being little known, the 
learned have sometimes confounded it with a 
kind of salute called the chytra in antiquity, 
and the ‘ Florentine Kiss’ in modern Italy, in 
which the person kissing took the other by the 
ears. Giraldi says he remembers, when a boy, 
that his father and other friends, when kissing 
him, used sometimes to take hold of both his 
ears, which they called giving a ‘ Florentine 
kiss.’ He afterwards was surprised to find 
that this was a most ancient practice, comme- 
morated both by the Greek and Latin authors. 
It obtained its name, as he conjectures, from 
the earthen vessel called chytra, which had two 
handles usually Jaid hold of by persons drink- 
ing out of it, as is still the practice with simi- 
lar utensils in Spain. This writer mentions a 
present sent from the peninsula to Leo X., 
consisting of a great number of chytre of red 
pottery, if we may so call them, of which he 
himself obtained one. Crates, as Hemsterhuis 
ingeniously supposes, introduced a wanton wo- 
man playing at this game among the youths, in 
order that she might enjoy the kisses of the 
handsome. The Epostrakismos was what Eng- 
lish boys call ‘ ducks and drakes,’ and some- 
times, among our ancestors at least, ‘ A duck 
and a drake, and a white penny cake,’ and was 
played with oyster-shells. * ° . 
The Astragalismos, which by the Romans was 
denominated Talorum or Taxillorum ludus (by 
Hyde, through the Greek mdocaaos, derived 
from the Hebreo-Punic Assila), by the Arabs 
Ka’b or Shezn, by the Persians Shesh-buzhil 
bazi, by the Turks Depshelim (played in their 
country both by girls and boys), by the French 
Garignon or Osselets, in English ‘Cockall.’ 
In the game of astragals the Persians, as 1s 
implied in the name given above, often use six 
bones, while the Greeks employed only four, 
which were thrown either on a table or on the 
floor. According to Lucian, the huckle-bones 
were sometimes those of the African gazelle. 
The several sides of the astragal or huckle- 
bone had their character expressed by num- 
bers, and obtained separate names, which de- 
termined the value of the throw. Thus, the 
side shewing the Monas was called the Dog, 
the opposite side Chias, and the throw Chios. 
In cockall, as in dice, there are neither twos nor 
fives. The highest number, six, was called 
the Coan (cuvopixds or éfirns) ; the Dog, or one, 
was called the Chian or dog-chance; to which 
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the old proverb alluded Kéos xpbs xiov, six to 
one. To have the Dog turn up was to lose: 
hence, perhaps, the phrase, ‘going to the 
dogs;’ that is, playing a losing game. The 
throw of eight was denominated Stesichoros, 
because the poet’s tomb at Himera consisted 
of a perfect octagon. Among the forty who 
succeeded to the thirty at Athens, Euripides 
was one; and hence, if the throw of the astra- 
gals amounted to forty points, they bestowed 
upon it the name of Euripides. All animals 
in which the astragal is found have it in the 
hough or pastern of the hind-legs. The 7d 
mpavés, the gibbous side or blank, because it 
counts for nothing; the 7d xotAov, the hollow 
side or ‘put in;’ the x@a, the tortuous side, 
‘cockall,’ or ‘take all,’ so called because it 
wins the stake; the smooth side r& xia, ‘ take 
half,’ because the money put in it wins half. 
Among the Greeks and Romans the put in was 
called trias, the blank tetras, the half-monas 
and the cockall hexas. By the Arabs they are 
denominated the thief, the lamb, the wezeer, 
and the sultan; by the Turks the robber, the 
ploughman, the kihaya, or the dog, and the 
bey; by the Persians the robber, the rustic, 
the wezeer, and the schah; by the Armenians 
the thief, the ploughman, the steward, and the 
lord. The number of casts among the Greeks, 
according to Eustathius, amounted to thirty- 
five. Pliny speaks of a work of Polycletos re- 
presenting naked boys playing at this game; 
and the reader will probably remember the 
mutilated group in the British Museum, in 
which a boy, having evidently been beaten at 
astragals, is biting in revenge the leg of his 
eonqueror.” 

Turning from children’s sports, which he has 
brought such funds of information to illustrate, 
the author takes up the more important subject 
of elementary instruction, and discusses it with 
like ability and research. That Mainzer has 
produced nothing new “under the Sun” (the 
god of music) is settled by the following :-— 

“The importance of music in the education 
of the Greeks is generally understood. It was 
employed to effect several purposes. First, to 
soothe and mollify the fierceness of the national 
character, and prepare the way for the lessons 
of the poets, which, delivered amid the sound- 
ing of melodious strings, when the soul was 
rapt and elevated by harmony, by the excite- 
ment of numbers, by the magic of the sweetest 
associations, took a firm hold upon the mind, 
and generally retained it during life. Secondly, 
it enabled the citizens gracefully to perform 
their part in the amusements of social life, 
every person being in his turn called upon at 
entertainments to sing or play upon the lyre. 
Thirdly, it was necessary to enable them to 
join in the sacred choruses, rendered frequent 
by the piety of the state, and for the due per- 
formance in old age of many offices of religion, 
the sacerdotal character belonging more or less 
to all the citizens of Athens. Fourthly, as 
much of the learning of a Greek was martial, 
and designed to fit him for defending his coun- 
try, he required some knowledge of music that 
on the field of battle his voice might harmoni- 
ously.mingle with those of his countrymen, in 
chanting those stirring, impetuous, and terri- 
ble melodies, called pans, which preceded the 
first shock of fight. For some or all of these 
reasons the science of music began to be 
‘cultivated, among the Hellenes, at a period 
almost beyond the reach even of tradition. 
The bards, whom we behold wandering on the 
Temotest edge of the fabulous horizon, have 
invariably harps or lyres in their hands; and 
the greatest of the heroes of poetry, the very 





acme of epic excellence, is represented delight- 
ing in the performance of music, and chanting 
on the shores of the Hellespont the deeds of 
former warriors. In those ages the music of 
the whole nation possessed evidently a grave 
and lofty character; but as that of the Ionians 
became afterwards modified by the influence of 
a softer climate and imitation of the Asiatic, 
while the Dorian measure remained nearly un- 
changed, the latter is supposed to have pos- 
sessed originally the superiority over the for- 
mer, which in reality it did not. In process of 
time, however, the existence of three distinct 
measures was recognised,—the Dorian, the Aio- 
lian, and the Ionian: the first was grave, mas- 
culine, full of energy, and, though somewhat 
monotonous, peculiarly adapted to inspire mar- 
tial ardour; the last, distinguished by a totally 
different character, rich, varied, flexible, breath- 
ing softness and pleasure, adorning the hour of 
peace, and murmuring plaintively through the 
groves and temples of Aphrodite, Apollo, and 
the Muses; while the second, which was fiery, 
with a mixture of gaiety, formed the interme- 
diate step between the two measures, partaking 
something of the character of each. The Hy- 
permixolydian and Hyperphrygian, at one time 
cultivated among the fonians, were compara- 
tively recent inventions. The Phrygian mea- 
sure, distinguished for its exciting and enthu- 
siastic character, was much employed upon the 
stage, on which account Agias the poet used to 
say, that the styrax burned on the altar in the 
orchestra had a Phrygian smell, because its 
odours recalled the wild Phrygian measures 
there heard. The national instrument cf the 
Phrygians was the flute; and it is worthy of 
remark, that up to a very late period flute- 
players at Athens were usually distinguished 
by Phrygian names. Olympos, the greatest 
musician known to the Greeks, was probably 
himself a native of Phrygia, since he is said to 
have been a pupil of Marsyas. In fact, the 
barbarians of antiquity appear, though in a 
somewhat different way, to have made as much 
use of music as the Greeks themselves. They 
chanted the songs of their bards in going to 
battle, sang funeral dirges at tombs, and even 
caused their ambassadors, when proceeding on 
a mission to foreign states, to be accompanied 
by music. No people, however, appear to have 
carried their love for music to so preposterous 
a length as the Tyrrhenians, who caused their 
slaves to be flogged to the sound of the flute. 
The music of the flute was supposed to be pe- 
culiarly delightful to the gods, so that those 
who died while its sounds were on their ears 
were permitted to taste of the gifts of Aphro- 
dite in Hades, as Philetaros expresses it in his 
Flute-lover : 
‘O Zeus! how glorious ’tis to die while piercing flutes 
are near, 
Pouring their stirring melodies into the faltering ear! 
On — doth Eros smile, within those realms of 
Where vulgar ghosts in shivering bands, all strangers 
to delight, 
In leaky tub, from Styx’s flood, the icy waters bear, 
Condemned, for woman’s lovely voice, its moaning sounds 
to hear.’ 
The teachers of music were divided into two 
classes: the Cithariste, who simply played on 
the instrument, and the Citharcedi who accom- 
panied themselves on the cithara with a song. 
Of these, the humble and poorer taught in the 
corners of the streets, while the abler and more 
fortunate opened schools of music, or gave their 
lessons in the private dwellings of the great.” 
With this, for the present, we must rest con- 
tented; and, indeed, the succeeding chapters 
on hunting and fowling, on the philosophers 
and sophists, on the different modes of educa- 





tion prescribed by the Spartans, Cretans, Arca- 
dians, &c., must all be left, untouched, to the 
readers of a work which is so decidedly com- 
posed for the gratification of the popular thirst 
for instructive and entertaining knowledge. 





The Evolution of Light from the living Human 
Subject. By Sir Henry Marsh, Bart., M.D., 
M.R.LA., &c. Pp. 59. Dublin, Curry and Co. 

WE have read this pamphlet with very great 

interest: it contains, what we do not every day 

meet with, some new and curious details. I here 
is, however, but a small portion occupied by 
the real subject of the memoir, or that which 
is recorded in the title-page; the bulk is filled 
up with details of luminosity in all the king- 
doms of natnre,—a subject which has long at- 
tracted the attention of naturalists; and the 
researches of Dr. Macartney and Sir Joseph 
Banks are in the possession of every tyro in 
this study. On the other hand, the researches 
of the French naturalists, in the voyages of 
circumnavigation, are neglected here and else- 
where. There is the record, however, in this 
department of the subject, of a very remark- 
able evolution of light from a bog, seen by Dr. 

M. L. Lynch in the county of Galway. , 
The cases of evolution of light from the hu- 

man body are not numerous, but are very 

striking, and quite satisfactorily authenticated. 

We shall extract a case. “It was ten days 

previous to L. A.’s death, that I first observed 

a very extraordinary light, which seemed dart- 

ing about the face, and illuminating all around 

her head, flashing very much like an aurora~- 
borealis. She was in a deep decline, and had 
that day been seized with suffocation, which 
teased her much for an hour, and made her so 
nervous, that she would not suffer me to leave 
her for a moment, that I might raise her up 
quickly in case of a return of this painful sen- 
sation. After she settled for the night, I lay 
down beside her; and it was then this luminous 
appearance suddenly commenced. Her maid 
was sitting up beside the bed, and I whispered 
to her to shade the light, as it would awaken 
Louisa. She told me the light was perfectly 
shaded. I then said, ‘What can this light be 
which is flashing on Miss Louisa’s face ?’ The 
maid looked very mysterious, and informed me 
she had seen that light before, and it was from 
no candle. I then inquired when she had seen 
it; she said that morning, and it had dazzled 
her eyes; but she said nothing about it, as la- 
dies always considered servants superstitious. 

However, after watching it myself half-an-hour, 

I got up, and saw that the candle was in a po- [ 

sition from which this peculiar light could not | 

have come, nor, indeed, was it like that sort of 
light; it was more silvery, like the reflection | 
of moonlight on water. I watched it more 
than an hour, when it disappeared. It gave § 
the face the look of being painted white and 

highly glazed; but it danced about, and had a 

very extraordinary effect. Three nights after, 

the maid being ill, I sat up all night, and again 

I saw this luminous appearance, when there was 

no candle nor moon, nor, in fact, any visible | 

means of producing it. Her sister came into | 
the room, and saw it also. The evening before | 

L. A. died, I saw the light again, but it was | 

fainter, and lasted but about twenty minutes. 

The state of the body of the patient was that fj 

of extreme exhaustion. For two months she 

had never sat up in the bed. Many of her | 
symptoms varied much from those of other 
sufferers in pulmonary complaints whom I had 

seen, but the general outline was the same. | 

Her breath had a very peculiar smell, which f 
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made mesSuppose there: might/be some deconr: 
position ‘going forward.’ = 6" scoot sh ot 


ofcatsimilar viature, “and another in which the 
lafdinosity:originated ita cancer; ‘and he con~ 
cludes that these rer/atkable’ phenomena: bear 
theceloséstianalogy to'the phosphorescence ge- 
neratt diniorganic bodies atthe period of inci- 
pitavaltcsin position ;* for! sucli ‘is observed: in 
fish tndeother organic bodies nov longer’ after 
efdeviow has taken place: and we perfectly 
agyée witly Sir Hemry inthis conclusions, except 
orsath ‘ofithe nature: of the light, in 
whickavedte not'so;certain:) Sir Henry'thinks 
it *noogmbprobable ‘that all eases -of: this’ kind 
dultimaéteby: be ‘referred t0 one: common 
to “eliemical actions ‘in’ peculiar: condi- 
tiowd) evolvitigs tight through >the instrumen- 
tafity of electrical’: phenomena: but: we! are 
much “mbre’ inclined ‘to seek for°an explana+ 
tient inthe: eVvoltition of a form of phosphorus; 
either an oxide’ or an hydruret; not yeti ex- 
atiined ‘hy’ chemists; but ‘tke components of 
which, it is well known, exist in thevhuman 
body. The light evolved by the human body 
and other. anic ,substance ,berubbed 
off eee ants which would ae be the 
case were it electrical. "A combustible gas is 
evolved’ in the human body in case of sponta- 
neous,.combustion, When Magendie injected 
the artery-of a'dog with a solution of. phos-.: 
phorus (a. mgst cruel experiment, which we 
hatd “ike to quote), aluminous vapour issued 
fromthe nostrils before: the syringe was quite 
etuptied; and'this extraordinary spectacle con- 
tinued until the death of the dog,’ which oc- 
curred in about five minutes.., And,, lastly, in 
the caserelated: by Mr.’ Bally, and quoted in 
the hlet before us, a man died ii the 
Hotel Diu, ‘under, that physician’s care, the 
whole surface of whose body was studded. with 
vesicles filled ‘with! gas, which was set on fire 
by the flame ofa'candle. Thése were evidently 
not electrical cases, nor even the gas phosphu- 
retted hydrogen, which burns on contact with 
air’; but either an unstudied gaseous form of 
phosphorus, or a carburet of hydrogen. 

Sir Henry mentions a’case of phosphorescent 
electricity, which, if it béears-the test of experi- 
ment, is certainly very remarkable. It con- 
sists in putting muriate of barytes (chloride of 
barium) upon a plate in a dark cellar, and pla- 
cing the hand beneath it, when, as soon as the 
warmth of the hand has penetrated the plate, 
the form of the hand is exhibited in phosphoric 
delineations on the upper surface of the plate. 





Fhe Mechanical Principles of Engineering and 
Architecture. By the Rev. Henry Moseley, 
'M.A., FIR.S., Prof. of Natural Philosophy 
and ‘Astronomy in King’s’ College, London. 
8vo, pp. 627): “Lorgman‘and Co. 

Or this ‘important work itis utterly out of the 

power of a journal like” ours to give any thing 

like’an adequate review, dr even notice. Pro- 
féssor Moseley statids justly among the highest 
names in British’ science; and in the highest 
branches of mathemutics theré aré few who can 
approach hig staidard. ‘In'this volume he has 
applied all his talént and knowledgé practically 
to engineering and architecture ; and the great 
operations of mechanics in our day have re- 
ceived here invaliable aid from his pen. In 
the first part (as the preface states) the profes- 
sor has treated of statics in so far as they apply 
to the theories of machines and of their con- 
struction; in the second, of dynamics, and es- 
peeially of the union of continued pressure and 
continued motion; in the third, of subjects new 


) tor edienée as: regards the working ‘of «machines; : 
) screws; wheels, cranks, ’&c. Steapsin the fourth) 
Sir Henry Marsh then details two more cases) 


ofthe ‘theory’ of the: stability—of/ structures, 


walls; piers, arches; &t.; and lastly; of: the, 


strength of materials. .All these matters are 
discussed from the foundation, and their pro+ 
perties, powers, and qualities: demonstrated by 
formulz; which: develop the uses: and effects: of 
everymechanical principle in! a manner most 
honourable to the author. 
The Naval Club ; or, Reminiscences’ of ' Service. 
By M:.H: Barker, Esq. (the Old Sailor.) 
3 vols. ° H. Colburn.’ ‘7 
Our sea-quarter of this week ig so pre-occupied 
by the Jack o’ Lantern, that we can only give-a 
hail of hearty welcome to’ Our old friend, the 
Old Sailor ; whosé ‘yarns, ‘28 far ‘as We have 
read them, are excellent, and ‘the introduction 
the very essence of nautical writing. 
4A. full and complete, Guide, ;historical,.and de- 
scxiptine, to.the Temple Church, 8yo, pp. 48. 
Longman and Co. 
Tus Guide (justly deseribed as ‘‘ full and com- 
plete’’),is extracted from Mr. Addison’s history 
of. the. "Temple Church,, briefly, mentioned in 
our last No., preparatory to.the opening of this 
interesting edifice. 
information of all who visit the restored church ; 
and those who wish to have the antiquarian and 
historical, facts connected with it more in de- 
tail, may refer. to, the author’s larger and con- 
sequently more satisfactory work, which con- 
tains a great deal of curious matter. 


ibs 256} 





/ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
.» /BRITISH-ASSOCIATION. 

Cori Metting to prepare ‘for its reception. —A 
large'and.most influential meeting, we learn 
from the Cork Examizer, Nov. 16, of the gen- 
try of the city and county, took place, on the 
preceding day, at one o'clock, in the ball-room 
of the imperial hotel, for the purpose of enter- 
ing into arrangements for thé réception of the 
British Association of Science on the occasion 
of their proposed visit to Cork. At the hour 
appointed for, the room presented a crowded 
appearance; and, on the motion of the Very 
Rev. Dean Newman, the Earl of Bandon was 
called to the chair; and the names of other 
noblemen, &c., are enumerated as being pre- 
sent. The secretary, Mr. Kelcher, then read 
letters of apology from Sir Thomas Deane and 
the Earl of Carbery, regretting their inability 
to attend; and also stated, that he had received 
a similar letter from Major-General Sir Octa- 
vius Carey. All these promise the warmest ex- 
ertions for the brilliant success of the meeting. 
William Clear, Esq., of Cork, was nominated 
as a fourth local secretary,—the others being 
Mr. Kelcher, Dr. C. Taylor, and Prof. Steveley, 
A Iscal committee was also appointed, 

The mayor, after some preliminary remarks, 
moved the first resolution, which commenced 
by expressing a desire that all exertions should 
be ‘made for the reception of the British Asso- 
ciation to this country, who came here for the 
purpose of advancing a love of science amongst 
all classes ofthe community. He hoped, there- 
fore, their reception would not be a cold one; 
but that they would be received with that dis- 
tinction which their visit called for. Mr. J. 
Roche seconded the resolution, which was put 
from the chair, and carried with acclamation. 

Lord Bernard felt great pleasure at coming 
forward to propose the second resolution. The 
great meeting of the Agricultural Association, 


It is quite sufficient for the | 


also brought a large concourse iof people-tn the |/ 
city, and: elicited; arfriehdly: feeling, which ‘he 
hoped | would: long continue; ‘in the bosoms of 
\these! strangers towards the: icouitey, which 
would in: the iendibe ‘ofigreat services|. When 
he considered -the: intelligence ;whicl: :existed 
amongst the inhabitants of this country; when 
he considered the powers'which they: possessed; 
when he considered those youths who: distin- 
guished. themselves in the arts, he ,cquld not 
but believe that, if they: had |the ‘opportunity, 
they would be.no less distinguished, and would 
gain high honours, in any other branches of 
science. It would be of incalculable benefit 
to have such meetings as that contemplated by 
the resolution. Jt would :bring foreigners: of 
distinction to this country, who were well ac- 
quainted: with every branch of scietice,: besides 
those distinguished for their scientific! capabi. 
lities in England; and therefore he could not 
but conclude it would be of incalculable benefit 
to the country to have frequent meetings of that 
description. He would not detaim them by any 
further remarks, as the meeting) was more one 
of business than any thing elses and he would 
therefore conclude by proposing the resolution. 
Horace Townsend, D.L., seconded: this resolu-~ 
tion, which was carried like the first. 

The third was proposed by Mr, Fagan, ina 
speech of considerable length, in which he tock 
a wide view of the effects of scientific culture, 
and of the great benefits derived from the meet- 
ings of the Association during: the :last three 
years. This was appropriately sé¢onded:by:.Mr. 
Clear, and carried, with votes for: other ne- 
cessary preparatory measures,: proposed -by 
Mr. R. Delacour Beamish, Dr. Bullen, Gen. 
Austen, Captain Irvine, Mr. C. Beamish, Al- 
|derman N. Murphy, Sir James Pitcairn, Mr. 
G. S. Barry, Dr. Barter, Mr. R. ‘Dowden, Mr. 
Sarsfield, Mr. D. Leahy Arthur, Dri Hardy, 
Alderman D. Murphy, the Ven. Arehdeacon of 
Cork, and Col. Burke. 

[The spirited manner in which we thus see 
the nobility and gentry. of Cork have entered 
on these preparations augurs well for the en- 
suing meeting; which promises, in every re- 
spect, to be hailed with true Irish warmth and 
hospitality ; which, we trust, will be repaid in 
national services to the sciences, and especially 
to agriculture, on which the recent assemblage 
has fixed every expectation.—Ed. L. G.] 





ELECTRICAL SOCIETY. 


Nov. 15.—Specimens of Acari galvanici were 
_ laid before the society, accompanied by a note 
from Mr. Weekes, stating that they were some 
of the first developed in ferro-cyanuret of po- 
tassium. Mr. Lettsom communicated to the 
society notices—“ Of a new and important ap- 
plication of galvanism ;” by which Prof. Jacobi 
applies the galvano-plastic art to the extraction 
of gold and silver from the ores; the former in 
compact plates, one of which, weighing three- 
| fourths of a pound, he had presented to the 
| King of Prussia; the latter in a state of greater 
| or less aggregation ;—‘ On the employment of 
| electro-magnetism to the movement of ma- 
| chinery ;” in which it is stated that M. Wag- 
| ner, to whom a reward of 100,000 florins had 
| been promised by the German diet, should he 
| succeed in perfecting his plans, has now re- 
| ported to the senate of Frankfort that he has 
| overcome every difficulty, and that his large 
machine will be completed in the month after 
the date of his report (July, 1842) ;— On M. 
Perlet’s new condenser.” ‘This was described 





lately held in this city, not only produced in-| some two years ago in, Zes Comptes Rendus. 





calculable benefits to the country at large, but!'The instrument is one of extreme delicacy. 
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MoPerlet by its'aid’demonstrated an electto- 
motive force. between gold and platinum. 

A r)On the: polarity of the voltaic 
batteryy” by’ M. Gassiot, was then read. The 
author ‘adverts'to the fact, that the tension 
of ‘the: water-battery has been stated to be 
resinous at ‘the end we are apt to term vitre- 
ous,and-vitreousat the other end. In the 


habit .of attending public worship, and 90 that 
they'did not attend. 1299 families possessed 
religious books—mostly consisting of Bibles, 
Testaments, or Prayer-books. 1608 children 
out of 2804 attended schools; and of those who 
did not go to school, some were taught at home 
by their parents, or were too young to receive 
any instruction: the average weekly sum paid 





commencement of his experiments with a doubl 
electros¢ope, constructed for the purpose, he 
was almost inclined to arrive at a similar con- 
clusions and it was only on pursuing the in- 
vestigation more closely that he detected the 
fallacy of the result. He remarked that con- 
verse ‘divergences were effected in the excited 
eleetroseope according to the position in which 
the testing-rod was placed, above or beside the 
instrument,» The latter produced the anoma- 
lous: effects;|\which, on reflection, were evi- 
dently false, and due to the disturbance in the 
instrument by the position of an excited rod 
causing a divergence equal to the difference 
between, rather than the sum of, the forces of 
the battery and.testing instrument. But when 
the instrument was applied above, such was 
not the case: These operations were well illus- 
trated by diagrams. In conclusion, M. Gassiot 
suggests, that so long as we apply the terms 
positive and negative to the electrical machine, 
weishould not object to continue such terms to 
the battery ; for he has demonstrated that the 
tension of the two is exactly in the same order. 
The secretary then read the remainder of the 
tranblation of M. Becquerel’s paper “ On the 
electro-chemical ‘properties of gold.’’ Mr. 
Weekes’s journal for October was laid on the 
table, 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
Not: 21.—Mr. T. Tooke, vice-president, in the 
chait.. ‘This ‘being the first meeting of the 
session a’humerous list of donations was re- 
ported. Five fellows were elected, and nine 
gentlemen proposed as candidates. A paper 
was read‘ On the moral and physical condi- 


for schooling was threepence. 616 families were 
in the habit of reading newspapers; and it was 
observed that the Weekly Dispatch was read to 
a greater extent than all the other papers col- 
lectively. 37 per cent of the heads of the fa- 
milies were born in London, 53 per cent in 
other parts of England, 5:3 per cent in Ireland, 
and 1°7 per cent in Scotland. The usual Jength 
of time during which the families stated that 
they had resided in their dwellings varied from 
one month to three years: there were only 
eight cases of families having been stationary 
for a period exceeding thirty years. A long 
di i d on the lusion of the pa- 





per; and, from the facts elicited, it was the 
general opinion that the working classes inha- 
biting St. George’s parish are in the enjoyment 
of more physical comforts than those living in 
other parts of the metropolis. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Nov. 21, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Nov. 14.— 
Specimens of a new ox-acid of sulphur were 
submitted to the Academy. This acid, having 
for its formula S* 0%, has been named by the 
discoverers, MM. Fordos and Gelis, bisul- 
phuretted hyposulphuric acid. It completes, 
according to them, a curious series of the ox- 
acids of sulphur, the quantity of oxygen re- 
maining constant, whilst that of sulphur in- 
creases according to the numbers 2, 3, 4, thus: 

Sulphuric acid oe ee. a 03 S2 

Sulphuretted hyposulphuric acid . 03 $3 

Bisulphuretted hyposulphuric acid . 03 s4 





! MM. Fordos and Gelis have succeeded in iso- 
} lating their new acid, as also some of its prin- 


tion of ‘the working-classes in the parish of | cipal compounds. The following are some of its 


St. George, Hanover Square,” by Mr. C. R. 
Weld. The inquiry into the condition of the 
above ‘classes was originated by Lord Sandon, 
and conducted at his lordship’s expense in 
July last. The portion of the parish selected 
for the inquiry is known as the inner ward, 
and is bounded on the north by part of Oxford- 
street, on the south by Piccadilly, on the east by 
part of Regent-street, Old Burlington-street, 
and Sackville-street, and on the west by Park- 
lane. 
1465, consisting of 280 
adults ; together, 5945 individuals. 14 per cent 
of these were unwell, The number of rooms 
amounted to 2188, and the number of beds to 


bed: ;The rents are extremely high, 4s. 3d. 
being the average ‘sum paid weekly for a room 
on the :first or second floor. There was a ge- 


neral complaint made of the difficulty of ob- | 


taining employment. In winter many families 
Stated that they were in the habit of pawning 
part of their furniture and releasing it in sum- 
mer, as’ they can only obtain employment dur- 
ing the season. The moral condition of the 
families, as represented by the religious books 
in their possession, and their attendance at 


places of public worship, is far superior to that | 


of the working-classes in cther parishes visited 
by agents of the society. Of the 1465 fami- 
lies; 1233 belong to the Church of England, 
77 were Roman Catholics, 136 Dissenters, and 
19 did. not belong to any religious profession ; 
13694amilies stated that they were in the 


to say, history of the Touen, passages record- 
2510, which is equal to 2°3 persons to each } 


| properties. It is but slightly more changeable 
} than the hyposulphuric acid. It is colourless 
| and transparent; and if it be boiled, it is de- 
j composed into sulphur and sulphuric acid. 
; Free or combined, it is not altered by the mu- 
} riatic and sulphuric acids. Nitric acid, on the 
} contrary, throws down sulphur.* 

; M.S. Julien and M. Edouard Biot trans- 
| mitted the result of their researches in Chinese 
, works relating to observations of the comet of 


, f famili ‘sited ' 1301, presumed to be the same as that dis- 
pa egg ye 4 pes gens 3141 | covered on the 28th of Oct, last by M. Laugier. 
} They have found in the large collection of 


i Chinese historians, section Touen-sse, that is 


ing the appearance and the paths of a comet 
in the year 1301 (a.p.). Between the years 
1842 and 1301 there have been 541 years. 
Subtracting, then, this number from 1301, the 
year will have been 760; and MM. Julien and 
Biot also find in the same collection, section 
of the Thang-sse, or history of the Thangs, an 
account of an appearance of a comet in the 
year 760. And, again, 541 years back would 
be the year 219: no comet is described for 
this year in the collection of the historians of 
China, not even in the Thoung-Kien Kang-Mou. 
But in this latter work a comet is recorded in 
the year 218. 

Several letters on the subject of the shoot- 
ing-stars of the 12th and 13th November were 
received from MM. Laugier, Mauvais, Bou- 
vard, Goujou, &c. All agree that no extraor- 








* The memoir was referred to a commission. 





dinary appearance was observed in Paris this 
year. At four or five o’clock vestiges of an au- 
rora borealis were seen. 

M. d’Hombres-Firmas wrote to announce 
that a spring of soft water has been recently 
discovered in the Gulf of Venice. 

M. Aubergier addressed a note on lactuca- 
rium, a substance procured by incision from 
the stalks of lettuce at the time of the flower- 
ing. M. Dumas presented specimens of ‘it, 
which M. Aubergier had obtained in sufficient 
quantity for experiment to prove whether this 
substance may—as it is said it may—be em- 
ployed as a substitute for opium. The speci- 
mens are to be examined and reported upon.* 

The Royal Academy of Fine Arts have 
elected a member in the place of the late M. 
Cherubini. The candidates were Messrs. Ons- 
low, Adolphe Adam, and Batton, presented by 
the section of music; and M. Ambroise Thomas, 
proposed by the academy. M. Onslow was 
declared member, having received nineteen 
votes, exceeding by two the number given to 
M. Adam. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxrorp, Nov. 17.—The following degrees were cone 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—A. B. Orlebar, Lincoln College; R. 
W. Keate, Christ Church; Rev. T. M. Richardson, W. 
C. Sole, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —J. Rigg, St.. Alban Hall; A. 
Trower, Lincoln College; H. W. Starr, G. Snell, Magd. 
Hall; E. W. Bunny, Oriel College; H. Robbins, Wad- 
ham College; 1. Knox, fellow, F. C. Scott, St. John’s 
College ; W. W. Woolcombe, Exeter Coll.; E. J. May, 
Worcester College; E. W. Unwin, Pemb. College; G. 
Bucknill, Trinity College. 

CAMBRIDGE, Noy. 16.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts.—J. Stewart, Caius College’ 
eldest surviving son of the Hon. M. Stewart, of Powton 
Wigtonshire. 

Licentiates in Medicine.—G. E. Day, M.A., Pembroke 
College; T. Blackall, M.A., Caius College, 

— in the Civit Law.—L. H. Hansard, Trinity 
all. 

Masters of Arts.—C, C. Roberts, Trinity College; J. 
Back, Christ's College; M. H. Whish, W. Marshall, 
Corpus Christi College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. Crookenden, Trin. College ; H. 
Howard, Magd. College; F. Fitch, Christ’s College; C. 
E. Marsh, Pemb. College; J. G. Underwood, St. John’s 
College; J. D. Adams, Caius College; J. P. Power, 
Queen’s College. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


At the meeting on Thursday, Mr. T. Tooke in 
the chair, the minutes of the last meeting were 
read, presents received and acknowledged, and 
other routine business transacted. Mr. Hamil- 
ton then read an interesting letter from Mr. 
Millingen, in which he described M, Letronne’s 
first volume of Greek inscriptions relating to 
Egypt, and other Parisian works on archeology, 
the pursuit of which had, however, declined in 
France, in consequence of the king’s having no 
taste for its cultivation. He also stated a re- 
markable circumstance connected with a bronze 
statue, Athenai Decatem, found in the sea near 
the Tuscan coast, and purchased by his majesty 
for the museum. Behind the eyes of this figure, 
the names of two Rhodean artists, who made it, 
had been found engraved on a slip of meta!; 
upon which subject we shall have a brief notice 
to offer in our next. 





* At this sitting memoirs were read by M. F. Liou- 
ville, on the stability of the equilibrium of the sea; by 
M. Cauchy, on the application of mathematical analysis 
to researches for the general laws of observed phenome- 
na, and especially in regard to the laws of circular 
polarisation; and by M. Payen, on vegetable chemistry, 
treating of different compounds with mineral bases found 
in the thickness of the cellular coats—M. Biot will, by 
polarisation, test their molecular properties, 
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Another letter from Mr. Hicks was read, in 
which he detailed the results of his examination 
of the rolls of papyrus in Dublin College, of 
which he had prepared a catalogue. He had 
been able to make out the hieratic characters 
as well as the hieroglyphic; and had discovered 
several papyri belonging to a library of an 
Egyptian who lived in the reign of Rhamses, 
and one of them mentioning the contempora- 
neous date of the tenth year of his son and suc~ 
cessor, Momephtha, Qne papyrus consists of 
poems, and another less perfect and distinct, 
with more lacuna, is the history of a campaign 
of Rhamses, much of which, however (a half), 
we rejoice to learn, can be deciphered and 
translated. Mr. Hicks places the 18th dynasty 
between the years 1500 and 1100 before Christ. 

Of a very interesting paper by Mr. Cullimore 
on ancient zodiacal asterisms of ancient Egypt, 
and leading to some remarkable conclusions, 
we will reserve any report till it is completed. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Nov. 17.—The first meeting of the season. Mr. 
Hallam in the chair. The evening was occu- 
pied by the reading of reports and lists of pre- 
sents, with a few communications of no great 
importance, among which may be specified a 
drawing of a curious Roman mosaic, discovered 
near Madrid, representing Hercules in the gar- 
den of the Hesperides; a beautiful Roman brass 
figure of an archer drawing his bow, found in 
digging in Queen Street, Cheapside, near the 
Roman wall of London, communicated through 
Mr. R. Smith; and a letter relating to a frag- 
ment of one of the pipes by which the city of 
London was supplied with water from the fields 
in the fifteenth century, recently discovered in 
digging in South Molton Street, at a depth of 
twenty feet. 

Nov. 24.—Mr. Hallam in the chair. A letter 
was read from Sir T. Gage, presenting to the 
society a small but curious collection of Roman 
and Egyptian antiquities, made by the late Mr. 
J.G. Rokewode. Mr. Hallam took the oppor- 
tunity of making a few judicious and touching 
observations on the loss which the society has 
sustained by Mr. Rokewode’s sudden and pre- 
mature death, which we announced with sincere 
regret in the Literary Gazette, No. 1344. Sir 
H. Ellis exhibited an impression of a gold 
enamelled signet of Mary Queen of Scots, for- 
merly in the possession of the late Duke of York. 
Mr. R. Smith communicated some original 
deeds, of local topographical interest. The 
first part was then read of a paper “ On 
Anglo-Saxon runes,” by Mr. J. M. Kemble, 
supplementary to one by the same gentleman 
published in a recent volume of the society’s 
transactions. This communication related to 
the celebrated runic inscription found on the 
stone cross at Ruthwell on the border of Scot- 
land. Mr. Kemble had, in his former paper, 
deciphered this inscription, and shewn that it 
contained a fragment of an early Anglo-Saxon 
poem on the holy cross. He has since found 
that it is neither more nor less than a portion 
ofan existing Anglo-Saxon poem, preserved in 
the now well-known Vercelfi MS. (the poetry 
of which was introduced to the learned world 
by the enlightened zeal of Mr. Purton Cooper, 
when managing secretary of our Record com- 
mission), printed under the title of The Holy 
Rood. We consider this a very remarkable dis- 
covery with respect to our early literature. 


ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Nov. 19.—Capt. W. J. Eastwick in the chair. 
Dr. Royle read a paper, by Capt. T. Hutton of 
the Indian army, “ On the cultivation of the 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


silk-worm at Candahar,” communicated by the 
East India Company. The Afighans assert 
that both the silk-worm and the mulberry-tree 
are indigenous to the Hazareh hills, whence 
they were brought to Candahar. Capt. Hutton is 
ofopinion that even if the latter be true, the plant 
and insect must have been carried to the hills 
from China in early times; and the former 
must have been cultivated more for the value 


of the fruit, which is an abundant source of. 


nutriment to the people; while the silk-worm 
was probably looked upon merely as a pest, 
until the discovery of the use of silk gave it a 
commercial value. Two sorts of worm are 
known to the Affghans—the larger evidently 
the Chinese bombyx; the smaller, of which 
Capt. Hutton could not procure a specimen, 
probably a degenerate species, which is culti- 
vated only by a few poor villagers, who had 
not access to the other sort. Affghanistan 
produces five species of mulberry, of the black, 
red, and white kinds. Two are chiefly culti- 
vated for the silk-worm; the others serve as 
food for the people. Recent events have tended 
very much to destroy the mulberry throughout 
the country. The mode, culture, and the cost 
of production, were given in detail. The usual 
mode of hatching the eggs is to enclose them 
in little bags, and carry them close to the body 
for two or three days, when the animal heat 
brings out the insect. They are usually kept 
by the villagers until they have formed their 
cocoons, which are then sold to the spinners, 
reeled off, and sold to manufacturers, who again 
reel them for sale to the weavers and others. 
The cultivators provide 500 trees for every 
seer (2lbs.) of eggs; the trees cost 4 annas 
(6d.) each, upon an average; and the seer of 
eggs costs 30 Candahar rupees (2/. 5s.). This 
quantity requires the attendance of 50 men, 
who are paid each from 5 to 8 Candahar ru- 
pees per month (7s. 6d. to 12s.); and the time 
consumed is nearly two months. The culti- 
vator sells the cocoon to the spinner at 9 to 11 
annas per seer (7d. to 84d. per lb.). The spin- 
ner furnishes the raw silk to the manufacturer 
at 18°12 to 15 company’s rupees per seer 
(18s. 9d, to 15s. per Ib.). The cost of reeling is 
1:14 company’s rupees each time: in all 3:12 
rupees per seer, or 3s. 9d. per Ib, The seer of 
eggs, if carefully cultivated, yields 60 maunds 
(4800 lbs.) of cocoons, which are reduced two- 
thirds by the drying up of the pupa within 
them. Each seer of dried cocoons yields 3 
chittacks (6 oz.) of silk; so that a seer of eggs 
produces 3 maunds and 30 seers of raw silk 
(300 lbs.); the sale-price of which may vary 
from 90 to 106,000 company’s rupees (10,000/.). 
The outlay for this quantity is less than 50,000 
rupees, including the purchase of eggs, the cost 
of trees, wages of attendants, and the expense 
of reeling. 

In making the above calculation, the writer 
supposes that the trees are purchased, and the 
silk reeled by hired workmen: but if the cul- 
tivation were undertaken by government, plan- 
tations might be made on the waste-land which 
abounds every where ; and a superior machinery 
for reeling would, of course, be employed, which 
would very much raise the rate of profit, and 
very probably improve the quality of the silk. 
The spinners in Affghanistan make advances 
to the cultivator, and receive a large proportion 
of the produce in exchange. There are but two 
spinners now employed in Candahar ; and these 
are not in full work (May 1840). From the 
last inquiries made by Captain Hutton, no more 
than twenty seers of eggs could be reared within 
ten miles of Candahar—there not being trees 
enough for more than that quantity. 
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LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MBETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday.—Geographical, 84% P.m.; Medical, 8 p.x. 
Tuesday.—Botanica] (anniversary meeting), § p.m. 

Wednesday. —Society of Arts, 8 p.m. ; Geological, 
8% p.m.; Royal (anniversary meeting), 1 P.m.; Ethno- 
logical, 8% P.m. 

Thursday.—Zoological, 3 p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

Friday.—Botanical, 8 p.m. 

Saturday. — Asiatic, 2 p.m.; Westminster Medical, 
8 p.m. ; Mathematical, 8 p.m. 





PINE ARTS. 

The Book of German Ballads, National Airs, 
Drinking Songs, &c.; forming a Companion 
Volume to the “‘ Lieder und Bilder.” Pari 1. 
London, H. Hering. 

Firreen songs, highly national and character- 
istic of German feelings and literature, are here 
illustrated by thirteen German artists, most of 
whom have fully entered into the spirit of their 
themes, and shewed themselves worthy of a 
companionship with Biirger, Uhland, Herder, 
Immersnan, Novalis, F. Schlegel, and other 
minstrel bards. The Rhenish Drinking Song, 
and an old anacreontic, are both jovially adorned 
by the inventive genius of A. Schroedler. The 
Smugglers, painted by H. Ritter, isa sparkling 
group; and, like many of the others, finely en- 
riched by arabesque figures and foliage, &c., 
in the borders. Prince Eugene, W. Camphau- 
sen, is quite a different affair; and quaint in 
old costume, whilst the battle rages between 
the Turks and Christians. The Poor Shepherd 
Boy, E. W. Pose, has an imposing pine-forest 
in the back-ground ; the Revenge of the Flow- 
ers isa bold and tragic conception; and Future 
Spring, S. W. Schirmer, a charming landscape. 
The whole series, indeed, are interesting ex- 
hibitions of the art as now cultivated in Ger- 
many; and the work, both for its poetry and 
engravings, (we wish we could add music, but 
it is not given,) is quite the thing for the draw- 
ing-room table. 


Chronological Pictures of English History, from 
William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria. By 
a Gilbert. Large paper. Roake and 

arty. 

Parts II. and III. of this publication have 
courted our inspection for several weeks; but 
we were deterred from the examination, from 
not having Part I. to begin with. On inquiry, 
however, we learn that this Part has been can- 
celled, in order to being reproduced in a superior 
style; so that we may fairly offer our opinion 
on the specimens before us. Upon them we have 
to say that they are cleverly executed, and con- 
vey excellent and striking historical instruction 
through the eye—a mode of teaching of which 
we have always greatly approved. It leaves a 
much more distinct and stronger impression 
than mere reading; and in the present instance 
is very full and intelligent. Each plate (five 
lithographs in every Part) illustrates a king's 
reign. There is a medalkion-portrait of the 
monarch ; and, in the centre, a representation 
of one of the most important scenes of his life; 
which is surrounded by events of a less mo- 
mentous nature, but all bearing upon his bi- 
ography and the chief incidents which hap- 
pened in his time. Costume, armorial emblems, 
arms, &c. &c., are added by way of embellish- 
ments, and tend to the further information of 
the student. The work is most deserving of 
patronage; and, whilst it instructs the young, 
may well be turned over to give pleasure to 
the elder branches of any ‘family. 





THE DRAMA, 
Drury Lane.—Last Saturday, on a very wet 
evening, a very good house assembled to wit 
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ness the revival of Congreve’s Love for Love. 
We confess, @ priori, that we were reluctantly 
of the number ; for we felt a considerable pre- 
judice against the resuscitation of an indecent 
and immoral comedy, fit enough for the licen- 
tious age of the writer, but repudiated by the 
better public taste of our time; and one, too, 
which we had seen performed by a Jordan, a 
Kemble, a Bannister, and we had almost said 
a Miss Pope—the greatest dramatic lights of 
other days. We anticipated that nothing could 
remove the inherent and essential licentious- 
ness of the story and the dialogue; and that 
if pruned, the play must be made lifeless and 
effete. It gives us pleasure, however, to recant 
our preconceived notions, and to say that we 
were highly gratified with the whole of the 
representation. The castigation of the text 
has been performed with skill and judgment: 
nothing left to offend the most chaste or fasti- 
dious audience, and all retained that can con- 
tribute to refined and entertaining recreation. 
The erasures and the amendments do equal 
credit to the talent with which the improve- 
ments have been carried through ; and we revel 
in the perpetual bursts of the brilliant wit of 
Congreve, without a single drawback on the 
enjoyment from the collision of language or 
manners now reckoned inconsistent with the 
decorum of the stage or of private life. And 
these coruscations of wit! The shooting stars 
of autumn are but faint types of their frequency 
and splendour: only the most dazzling aurora- 
borealis can suggest an idea of them. They 
are not broad, though their breadth covers the 
entire horizon; but they reflect, in lights of 
unequalled intensity, every ray and colour of 
social existence. Their satire is exquisite and 
inexhaustible. At the points where the cle- 
verest of other authors would stop, Congreve 
only gathers fresh fires to blaze along to new 
and sparkling flashes. Repartee is repelled by 
smarter repartee; insinuation is smashed by 
deeper insinuation; and the dialogue is a sort 
of intellectual battledore and shuttle, wherein 
every player has a polished steel or silver bat- 
tledore, and the shuttlecocks bandied amongst 
them are glittering arrows. By far the greatest 
part is too fine for laughter; and except where 
ludicrous situations occur, and are happily 
adopted by the actors for the display of their 
humour, Love for Love might be enjoyed from 
beginning to end as a mental feast, without 
raising a smile upon the countenance. Nor 
are the characters out of date; for though they 
are drawn from artificial life, they have nature 
enough to render them prototypes for ever. 
There are still superstition and antiquarianism 
enough to create a relish for Old Foresight’s 
vagaries; there are still frailties and intrigues 
enow to warrant the portraiture of the two 
married ladies; there are still hardened fa- 
thers, booby sons, hoyden daughters, flimsy 
boasting rakes, to warrant every lineament of 
the Sir Samsons, Bens, Prues, and Tattles, of 
some two hundred years ago. Customs, habits, 
manners, and costumes change more than hu- 
man brains and hearts. 

With the performances, even with the recol- 
lections to which we have alluded strongly im- 
pressed upon us by the splendid histrionic ta- 
lents of those we have named, we felt ourselves 
quite satisfied. Sir Samsox Legend, Mr. Lam- 
bert, was a little dry and stringent perhaps, but 
his son Valentine was spiritedly played by An- 
derson, and Ben had a most laughable minia- 
ture in Keeley, with his sea-scrapes and hitches. 
Comparisons are proverbially odious; and we 
wish to guard ourselves, in these remarks, from 
being thought to make any. Mrs. Nisbett and 





Mrs. Stirling were both at home in the sisters, 
—the flirt and the demure,—the former full of 
gaiety, and the latter full of mischief. And 
Mrs. Keeley’s Prue, from her first bound upon 
the stage to her last look and tone, was irresis- 
tible; and well was she, in common with the 
other characters who came across the old 
nurse, supported by the humour of Mrs. C. 
Jones. Mr. Bennet’s Foresight was a piece of 
admirable antiquarianism—in short, the play 
was a treat throughout for public enjoyment. 

Covent Garden.—Owing to the indisposition 
of Miss A. Kemble, this theatre was unexpect- 
edly closed on Monday; and the disappoint- 
ment led to a complete overflow at Drury Lane, 
before the curtain drew up. The minor thea- 
tres also reaped the benefit of this misfortune 
to their larger contemporary, which has, during 
the week, been thrown upon the Tempest every 
night, with a pleasant farce—an abbreviated 
opera. Shut on Friday and Saturday. 


Hanover Square Rooms.—The second alternate 
subscription concert, the intermediate one hav- | 
ing been held at the London Tavern, on an 
equally liberal scale, was given here on Mon- 
day evening. As it deserved, it was well at- | 
tended, for both the selection and execution of | 
the music, vocal and instrumental, were very | 
good. The overtures, Egmont (Beethoven), | 
Der Freyschutz, Romeo and Juliet (Macfarren), | 
and Figaro, were played with skill, concert, and 
taste. The principal singers were Miss Rain- 
forth, Miss Dolby, Miss Burch, &c., and Messrs. 
Phillips, Machin, Manvers and Pearsall. Of} 
the vocal pieces, we may mention particularly | 
Calcott’s glee, “‘ With sighs, sweet rose,” by 
Miss Hawes, Messrs. Manvers, Pearsall and 
Machin. We must not, however, conclude with- 
out especial praise to Herr Muhlenfeldt, who 
played a grand concerto, pianoforte, (Beet- 
hoven) with delicate and expressive sweetness. 





MAINZER’S MUSICAL CLASSES. 
We have already expressed our wishes for the 
success of the movement making to bring music 
to the mass of mankind. Mr. Mainzer has 
recently returned from trips, by invitation, to 
Ireland and Scotland; and on Tuesday even- 
ing, at the Mechanics’ Institute, Southampton 
Buildings, gave a brief account of his opera- 
tions in the several places he visited. In Ire- 
land he was received by Father Mathew, the 
teetotallers, and the monks; and warm co- 
operation was afforded him. He described the 
poverty and miserable condition of the people 
as an explanation of the fact, that, after preli- 
minary drilling, 1400 persons sounded sol in 
as many different tones. Whence, then, could 
spring here encouragement to persevere ?— 
from the power of melody over the natural 
heart. Although no two sounded sol similarly, 
600 sang sol fa si most promisingly. In Scot- 
land matters were very different; and congre- 
gational singing had greatly prepared the way. 
In Edinburgh the classes already are very nu- 
merous. Every where, either from a desire for 
a knowledge of music, or from the novelty of 
the method of teaching, or from the ease with 
which a certain power can be acquired, hun- 
dreds at once enroll themselves in the classes, 
and are enthusiastic admirers of the teacher. 
What the extent of this power may be, was 
a thought forced upon us by the exhibition 
on Tuesday evening. Hitherto public class- 
singing has been to us a great gratification ; 
but on this occasion we were disappointed. It 
is true, that after Mr. Mainzer had shewn and 
mentioned disapproval, he announced that the 





| as hitherto. 


classes were much mixed in the four or five 
hundred persons present, and that the perform- 
ance should not be received as a specimen of 
class-singing, although previously we had been 
led to understand that the choir had been se- 
lected from several classes, and their singing 
was to display to Mr. Mainzer the progress 
made during his absence. It is but justice, 
however, to state, that when this gentleman 
presided at the piano, and had pointed out the 
deficiencies and errors, he did produce, by his 
spirited leading of the choral band, a much finer 
effect. But the question arose as to the extent 
of the power acquired: is it one of drilling and 
memory only, or is it positive advance in mu- 
sical knowledge? We must, in the present 
state of our experience, candidly confess an 
affirmative opinion to the first of these inqui- 
ries. And such opinion was strengthened by 
the execution of the solo parts ofa piece shortly 
afterwards. Timidity and “tied bonnets” might 
excuse the female, but not the male voices—both, 
however, acknowledged to be accustomed to this 
singing. These remarks on the solo passages 


|may be considered premature; as up to this 


time no solo class, we understand, has been 
formed in London by Mr. Mainzer. This now 
is about to be organised, by selection from the 
several classes, and on the payment of half-a- 
crown in advance, instead of sixpence a month 
We perceive here elements that 
may combine to explode,—jealousy, and a cover 
for its operation; an excuse for withdrawal, 
notwithstanding the liberal and philanthropic 
statement of Mr. Mainzer, that persons who 
could not afford the prompt payment had only 
to call at his office and say so, to be exempted. 
Few will come forward and acknowledge such 
straitened means ; whilst many, feeling slighted 
at being not considered fit for the higher teach- 
ing, wiil hold the newrule an excuse for giving 
up general class-education. To the select class, 
moreover, Mr. Mainzer urges private practice ; 
and here again appears a difficulty. Where, 
not having a music-hall or practice-rooms, is 
this class tomeet? There are-no village-greens 
nor opportunities in London for out-door prac- 
tice; and all its members perhaps are not tee- 
totallers. We make these remarks in no un- 
kind spirit to the attempt or to the system. We 
have derived much pleasure from class-singing, 
and retained our admiration of the effect pro- 
duced until Tuesday evening last. We still 
admire the choral singing; but we fear that 
failure threatens the advance to a higher style 
of song; and we confess to a doubt as to the 
positive musical knowledge acquired generally 
in the classes. This fear and doubt we shall 
be pleased to give up whenever experience 
warrants, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONNET, 
On the Re-opening of the Temple Church. 


AGAIN, long shut, stand ope the Temple-gates; 
Long mute, her choirs in loud and sweet accord 
Swell, many-voiced, the hymn that celebrates 
In her first pomp the Templars’ fane restored. 
Where now, from learning’s hundred hearths outpour’d, 
Thronging to bow before her altar, waits 
Her toga’d tribe, once mail-clad monks ador'd, 
And praised the lamb,* war’s sworn associates. 
Hail, reverend pile, solemn and beautiful ! 
Hail, in thy freshness of antiquity! 
Be still the Temple of the Lord Most High, 
And all thy courts be with his presence full! 
Still rise thy prayers to Heaven on angel’s wing, 
While hallelujahs loud through all thine archings ring. 
AN Inner TEMPLAR. 





* The lamb, now the emblem of the Middle Temple 
exclusively, was anciently borrie by the entire order, 
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. *T18,A LOVE-THOUGHT. 


"T13 h Jove thought hidden 
‘In a maiden’s breast, 
Which, though sweetly chidden, 
Will not let her rest, 
She, in golden vision 
Of her love, hath wreath’d 
Feelings more Elysian 
Than e’er tongue hath breath’d. 


ay gona 
: Jn the pass wrought, 
Sphere she sitteth musing 
. ,O’er her.one sweet thought. 
Still her fate unseeing, 
Love doth all impart ; 
Beauty fills her being, 
Melody. her heart. 
* / * ° e 
Thus one name had bound me 
n my maiden day; 
Flowers bloom’d bright around me— 
Where, alas!’ are they? 
Years but feelings sever— 
Hopes but, wait in vain; 
.And, oh! Love can never 
Bring back youth again. 
CHARLES Swaly. 





VARIETIES. 

Physic !— Homeopathy! hydropathy! allo- 
pathy ! of sheer quackery, mete quackery, queer 
quackery. The first good, except in cases of 
disease ; the second dangerous, except in strong 
health ; the third we are all taught to estimate, 
by the varied, nauseous, full, frequent, and ex- 
pensive doses of doctor’s stuff. So much for 
the three ’pathys! As physiologists, we ven- 
ture an axiom :—Nothing does good in cases 
of diséase, except that which gives a gentle in- 
crease of power to all the natural functions of 
the’ body simultaneously. What is that? It 
is warmth, obtained .as best you may, and no 
way better, perhaps none so good, as the fumi- 
gating way of combating diseases. Probatum 
est.—From a Correspondent. 

Dr. Whitfield, the celebrated botanist, sailed 
last, weak; for ;the African coast, in search of 
natural. curiosities, having. received a carte- 
blanche from the Earl of Derby.—M. Post. 

A ‘most ‘exttddrdinary’ collection of pagan 
deities, instruments of war, and vessels for do- 
meatic purposes,, have, lately arrived in. this 
country from Mexico, .as presents to Sir Ed- 
ward Leute bart.—Zé. | 

Maternal Impressions transmitted.—M. Guis- 
Jain mentions, amongst many other cases, the 
fact, that a.hen’s egg, sat upon by a magpie, 
was productive of a game cock, surpassing 
every other animal of the same kind. Pigeons 
of a lofty flight. covered by heavy birds, were 
no longer able to quit the earth; and, vice versa, 
poulets produced from. eggs sat upon by pi- 
geons, have been observed to fly: higher, and 
keep longer on the wing, than other birds of 
their kind. j 

Mandarin Opinion of British Soldiers.—~“ These 
barbarians are very fierce ; there is no resisting 
them... They blow open our strongest gates with 
a little powder, and walk over our highest walls 
with sticks,” 

; M. Guizot, whose; patronage of literature and 
science never: flags,.appeays.to. be supplying 
an admirable source of eniployment for a num- 

ber of’ the ‘literary ‘atid ‘scientific ‘aspirants of 
France-~an employment. which must. vastly 
enlarge their, Andividnel powers, wuilst it, re- 
dounds; to the advantage. of their, country, by 
pouring in floods of intelligence of every kind 
for political and commercial application; for, 
whilst revising. and improving the consular 
code, this able minister has embodied a class 
of agents, such as we have described, to peram- 
bulate foreign countries, ard report every mat- 
ter worthy of notice to their government: at 





home. The ‘manner in which Russia has béeh 


,| Served by similar means affords both example 


and proof of the immense value of such a system. 

Oriental Inquiries—M. C. Ochoa, a young 
Oriental scholar, has been despatched by the 
French Government on a mission to Central 
Asia; to explore the region between Kashmir 
and Kafiristan, on the north-west of Hindostan. 
His declared object is to collect historical and 
geographical information, and to examine and 
compare the language and literature of the dif- 
ferent tribes inhabiting this almost unknown 
tract of country. 

Victor Hugo.— The newspapers state that 
Victor Hugo and his brother, as nephews and 
heirs of the Abbé of Jumiéges, have put in a 
claim to some portion of the treasure (if any) 
found on board the Télémaque. This whole 
story would not be a bad foundation for a novel ; 
and we are glad to hear that this'popular French 
author is likely to visit England on the occa- 
sion. 

Alexander Dumas, another celebrated French 
writer, we regret to be informed, has suffered 
greatly in his health; baving lost his illustri- 
ous patron the Duke of Orleans, and met with 
other calamitous affairs in life, 

Madeira.—A storm of almost unexampled 
fury visited Madeira last month; and, lasting 
several days, almost deluged the island, to which 
it has done much damage. 


T.ady Callcott.—On the 21st instant died Lady 
Callcott, the wife of Sir A. Calicott, R.A. ; whose 
Jast work occupied a prominent place in the Lit. 
Gaz., No. 1346 ; which, we please ourselves with 
the thought, contributed an earthly gratification 
to a spirit so soon to bid farewell to all earthly 
things. Itis thirty years since this lady came 
before the public as an author, being then Mrs. 
Maria Graham, under which name she pub- 
lished at Edinburgh, in quarto, 1812, ‘‘ Journal 
of a Residence in India,” which was republished 
in 1815 in London, together with another vo- 
lume in 8vo, entitled, “ Letters on. India.” 
Among her writings may also be mentioned, 
‘* Journal of a Residence in Chili,” 4to; “ Voy- 
age to Brazil,” 4to; ‘“Three Months in the 
Mountains near Rome,” 8vo; and “ Life of 
Nicholas Poussin,” Svo. 

Mr. J. Rogers, a writer on botanical subjects, 
died last week at Southampton, at the advanced 
age of 92. After he was 80 he wrote The Fruit 
Cultivator and The Vegetable Cultivator ; in which 
he must have seen wonders introduced since the 
time he, in early life, took part int promoting 
the enrichment of our gardens, orchards, and 
nurseries. 

Lieut. John Russell Moore, the son of the poet, 
having returned from India in bad health, died, 
we lament to say, at his father’s resid » Near 
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Devizes, on Wednesday, in his 19th year. The 
literary world will feel with his parents on this 
severe affliction. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


The author of the excellent History of Ferdinand abd 
Isabella (Mr. Prescott), has, we learn, just prepared for 
publication the History of the Conquest of Mexico. 

Memoirs of Printers and Booksellers who became emi- 
nent Publishers, cotnprising a historical sketch of the 
mage | business in the United States, is announced, 
by John Keese, Esq. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Correspondence of John, Fourth Duke of Bedford; se- 
lected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey: with an 
Introduction by Lord John Russell, Vol. J., 1742-1748, 
8vo, 18s.—The Rural and Domestic Life of Germany, 
with ‘Ch istic Sket of its Cities and Scenery, 
by William Howitt, 8vo, 21s.— An Introduction to En- 
tomology; or, Elements of the Natural History of In- 
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Wednesday .. 23 os oe 489 29°42" J, 29°25, 
Wind N.E. on the 17th, N.E. and §.E,'on the 16th, 
S. on the 19th.and 20th, N. by.E.,and N. on the 21st, 
S.E. on the 22d, and S.W. on the 23d. Except the 
evenings of the 18th ari@ 28d, ‘and‘the morning of the 
2ist, generally cloudy; rain fell on the 19th and 23d; 
= on the ‘morning of the 22d)‘ ‘Rainifallen, 88 of ap 
inch. 


CHARLES Henry ADAMS, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We defer for a week the continuation of the review of 
Sir W. Betham’s Etruria-Celtica. 

We are sorry that wé cannot find ‘space for the effu- 
sions of E. W. G. 

The Lament ofa Mandarin might ‘be more success 
fully treated. : 

The French and English verses on an event in 1840 
come rather late for the occasion. , 

ERrATUM.—In our last report’ of the’ Geographical 
Society for Pisara read Pirara, and for Radger;-Badget- 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ASS0ctation for the PROMOTION of 


the FLNE ARTS in SCOTLAND. 
Founded in 1833, 
of Manag t for the Year 1842-43. 
pilin ee a Eart of Stair. | Professor Wilson. 
Te Hou, Lo owbank omas Mailland, Esq., younger 
Toe Right a ‘Sir Geo, War- | _ of Dundrennan. 
render, Bart. Professor Traill. 
Sir Gilbert Stirling, Bart. EK. D. Sandford, Esq. 
™ Hon. and Rev. Gravtham | David Maclagan, Esq., M.D. 
orke, Gordon, Esq., Advocate. 
Witten, Murray, Esq. of Hen- ‘Arthur Forbes, Esq 3q. 
derland. Mark Napier, Esq., Advocate. 
J. A. Bexw, Esq., Secretary and Treasurer. 
Sir W. Fornes, J. Hunter, and Co., Bankers. 

The object of this Association is to advance the cause of Art in 
Scotland, by affording additional encouragement to its Professors, in 
the following way t— 

Subscriber of One Guinea becomes a Member for one year, has 
a chance of gaining a hae 23 work of Art, and the certainty of 
receiving a valuable Engra’ 

An Annual General Meetings - Members is — in bayy. rd the 
purpose of electing a C. ho a 
with power for one year, to pat he, what may enone reo them ne 
most deserving works of Scottish Art annually cxnitated. At this 
meeting, likewise, the different works for the 
become by Tots, pu publicly yh the property of individual Members. 

This A ition, the first in the United Kingdom for 
the encouragement of an upon these principles, has increased in 
its annual aaa from the sum of 728/., subscribed in the year 1854, 
to the sum of 6590/,, subscribed in the year 1842. 

Last year the works of Art purchased for the d 
to 147 in number, at a total expenditure of Bown, 16000, Besides 
this large sum, which in this form was distributed among Sub- 
scribers, . large amount was reserved, with a view to meet the ex- 

urred by the execution of a very talented Engraving, to 
copies of ‘which all Subscribers are entitl 

At one of the recent Annual General Meetin gs of the Association, 
the Honourable Lord Jettrey said,—“ That t the great aiin of the 
Members of this Society was to advance a opt for Art, and to ex- 
tend the fame and ecg of Artists; and he was happy to say, that, 
to a great degree, they had accomplished both these objects, by dif- 
fusing a taste for ares ‘among the Scottish public, and | by raising a 
higher standard of excellence among Artists themselves. 

Cordially agreeing in the sentiments expressed in the er quota- 
tion, the C take this opp: of earnestly requesting the 
stention of all those who have not yet enrolled themselves as Mem- 
bers of the Association, to its great importance and usefulness as a 
pre Tad Institution. The plan of uniting the efforts of individuals, 
by a small annual subscription from each, into one large fund for 
the benetit of all, has menace in favour of Art a new and most 
— tesg of encouragem 

bers for this year, 1842-43, will be entitled to copies of a Line- 

Ragraston now being executed by Mr. William Miller, after Mr. 
8. Lauder’s characteristic and interesting Picture of “ Italian 
Goatherds entertaining a Brother of the Santissima Trinita.” Mr. 
Miller is already far yd skilfully advanced with the Plate; and as 
both the Painter a ver have acquired ae themselves well- 
merited praleesional distinction, it is not to be doubted but that this 
hen ph » will prove a fine specimen of combined 























w 

native talent. 

The Members for last yest | 1841-2, will very shortly receive copies 

of the Engraving executed by Mr. John Burnet, after Sir William 

Allan’s admirable Historical Picture of “ Heroism and Humanity ; 
an Incident in the Life of Robert the Bruce.” An impression 

this Plate may be seen on application to any of the local honorary 


hese Engravings will cost the Association a large sum, and ev 
copy will in itself be worth more than the usual Annual Subscription 
of One Guinea. 

Itis confidently anticipated, that the various works of Art to be 
purchased by the Committee will this year surpass in merit and value 
those of any former year; and t will, as usual, be distributed by 
lot among the Members ‘at the Annual General Meeting in May. 

Le bers’ names will continue to be received till om 18 

Upon application to the Secretary, 69 York Place, E fu 
to any of the Local Honorary Secretaries throughout the mauieg, 
reports and information may be obtained, and subscriptions paid. 

Edinburgh, November 1842. 

RITISH EMPIRE LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 5 Whitehall, London. 
Sir Georce T. Staunton, Bart., M.P., President. 
Sir Herpert Compron, Vice-President. 
The following advantages are offered by this Company :-— 

I. One half of apes premiums on life-policies may remain unpaid for 

seven years at an interest of 5 


OSLEY’S METALLIC PENS.—The 
extraordina frenage which these celebrated Pens have 
met with since their ie introduction to the public, is a convinc- 
in re superiority. For ease and smoothness in 
writing they are equal pect to the quill; while their 
great durability, couibihéd dwith there ess, cannot fail to recom- 
mend them to the notice of merchants, bankers, and others, w 

time and legible writing are appreciated. Another proof of their 
sterling qualities is the ciroumstance of their being used in many-of 
the where only articles of a superior de- 

scription are admitted. 


To guard against the many spurious imitations that are palmed 
upon the ee every genuine oes is stamped “ Richard Mosley and 

20-5 Lot .” ‘Phese old by all Stationers and other 
respec table I Pen-dealers coeonghiont | the kingdom; and wholesale at 
No. $ Hatton Garden. 


HE THAMES TUNNEL open to Visitors 


daily gorse) excepted), from 9 a.m. until 5 p.x., and is bril- 

liantly lighted w he Entrance is only on the Middlesex 

side of the Rivers near the Tunnel Pier at Wapping; the Shaft at 

Rotherhithe being closed for a “cig time longer, to finish the new 
Staircase. Cheataae <9 @, 1s. eac’ 

By o order — the Board of Directors, 
RLIER, Clerk of the Company. 
Comune’ 's Office, 2 W altrek Buildings. City, Nov. 1842. 

m-Boats to the Tunnel Pier at Wapping, from Hunger- 

fo! Ber ‘Adelphi Temple Bar, Blackfriars Bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, 

and Adelaide Aasiaide Pines, Leadon Bridge. 





“ODGSON and i ABBOTT’ S "§ EAST INDIA 
PALE AL E. —E.. ABBOTT, woe hee surviving partner 
of this long-c forms the public that 
this Beer, so strongly rec ae by the Faculty, not being sold 
tothe Trade, = ouly be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
—_ — 98 Gracechurch Street. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
New Series —On the First of December. 
B UCKINGHAM’S AMERICA 


COMPLETED. 
(EASTERN AND WESTERN STATES.) 
In Three handsome octavo volumes, with Fifteen large Engravings 
on Steel, cloth lettered, 2/. 2s. 
pases =e! Names may be forwarded, by pestis . oe Saag 
0. 8 Regent's Villas, St. John’s Wood, 

Lad The. tet already embraces several of the sovereigns of Europe, 
besides _ royal family of England, and some of the most distin- 
guished peers and commoners, as well as merchants and traders, 
without distinction of party, the work being now generally recognised 
by all as worthy of the greatest contidence, for its fulness, accuracy, 
and impartiality on all subjects connected with America.”—Church 
and State Gazette, 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co., and all Booksellers. 
New Work of Messrs. Chambers. 


On Saturday, the 5d of December, Messrs. Chambers will commence 
the publication of a work entitled 


HAMBERS’ CYCLOPEDIA of 


ENGLISH LITERATURE, consisting of a Series of Speci- 
mens of British Writers, in Prose and Verse, connected by an Histc- 
rical and Critical Narrative. 

The “Csclopwdia of English Literature” is under the care of Mr. 
Robert bel ey assisted by several gentlemen of suitable qualifica- 
tions. It will be embellished with Wood Engravings of the heads of 
we scincioal authors, and objects connected with their history. 

The Work will appear in weekly numbers, consisting of a single 
sheet in royal Svo, double columns, uniform with the “ Information 
for the People,” and costing Three-halfpence, and in monthly parts 
at Sevenpence. It will consist of not more than 100 numbers, form- 
ing two massive and handsome volumes. 

Publi shed by W. and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S ad 
Co., Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; W. bdo » and 
Co., Dublins 3 and by all Booksellers intrusted with the sale of Messrs. 


Chambers's Publications. 

THE COMIC AL BU M: 
a Book for every table, with upwards of 250 Illustrations. 

Large 4to, splendidly bound in gorgeous arabesque pattern of co- 

lours and ‘gold, price 12s, 


W.S. Orr and Co,, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. 





Elegant Christmas Present. 
On the 30th November will be published, 


On December 10th, Third Edition, revised, 8vo, 184. 


HEMICAL MANIPULATION; being 
Instructions | to Students in wimg on the Methods ot per- 
waa sci cenream a 





By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





With numerous Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 
Leech, and Crowgquill. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
Will contain — 
MR. LEDBURY’S ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 


With Four Illustrations by Leech. 

The Tiger Hunt, by H. R. Addi- agi Home, by Paul Pindar. 
with a Song set to Music. 

The a eareeene by J. B. 
oO’ 


Sir Archibald: a Wintcer’s Tale, 
by Dalton; with an Ill 


son. 
Lines on Lord Vivian, by Miss 


Fox. 

The Last O’Rourke. 

Leaves of Legendary Lore: Le- | 
end of Roland, by Dr. W.C. 


aylor. 

The [njured Individual, by Curio. 

wre Hanover, by Dudley Cos- 
tello. 

The Philosophy of Sleep, edited 

and illustrated by Alfred Crow: | 


t 
| 
! llustra- 
| tion by George Cruikshank. 
| A Night Yin the Adriatic, by Mrs, 
| Richard Savage; aRomance, by 
| Charles’ Whitehead. 
e ——- Grave, by Martine 
ale. 
| ‘The Monk’s Choice, by William 
| Jones. 
! &e. = &e. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


quill, 
Mask of Mischief, by the author | 


of ** Wanted, a Governess.” &e, 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 
METROPOLITAN 


HE 
FOR DECEMBER 
Will contain, among others, the following Original Articles :— 
I. SAVINDROOG: the new Oriental Romance. By M. Rar- 
TEE, Esq. 
‘ste Chap. 23. The Tiger-hunt. 
. The Swayamvara. 
25. The Yuva Rajah. 
Noreen ; or, O° Porat om 's ( VII. Love and Fear. 
Bride. By Mrs. Crawford. | VIII. Marin de Joysel, 
Ill. Tales of aTourist the Two | Js . Love Ignis Fatuus 
Pearis. | X. The Lord re ‘s Dinner, 
IV. The Widower’s Child. By | XI. The Damosel’s Tale, 
Mrs. Abdy. XII. The Two Poets. By Edey 
V. The Silent Mill. 


Lowther. 
VI. Recollections of a Royalist | XIII. China during the late 
Officer. Campaign. 
ye Notices of New Works, Literary ape - 
ders and Otley, Publishers, Conduii 
Agents for ‘reland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Deoriands| Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


The (owing Periodical Works, for DEC ‘EMBER 180, will be be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT and 
HE PICTORIAL EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Part L. (containing Tax History of Ori- 
NION,) super-royal Svo, price 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III., the Second Half of Part 
XXII. ? super-royal 8vo, price ls, 

LONDON, Part XXI., price Is. 6d.; pub- 
lished also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 


THE PENNY MAGAZINE, Part XXIII, 
(New Series), price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Part CXVIIL., price 1s. 6d. 

KNIGHT’S STORE of KNOWLEDGE,— 
Tux Nationan Dewr and Funpine System. Small 18mo, 
price 4d.; or in cloth, 


GUIDE to TRADE.—TuE CONFECTIONER, 
With Recipes. Price ls. 6d. 





rT cent. 

2. Tables peculiarly fitted for policies for loans, the 7 

menci very low, and varying every three years. 

5. Deferred and survivorship annuities on a principle peculiar to this 
Office, avoiding the loss of premium paid if the party does not sur- 
vive to take the annuity. 

. posits will be received at 4 per cent interest on condition 
that the interest be applied in saat of premiums of assurance. 
The deposits may at all times be withdrawn on giving six months’ 
notice, and the parties be free to discontinue their policies if they 
think proper. 

5, Indian rates, more moderate than any yet offered, computed 
— for this Office trom the mortality of E uropeans | in India. 

Every information may be obtained at the =< episigli Whitehall, 
London; and at Bombav of Messrs. Forbes and C 
GEORGE BICKNELL, Resident Director. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celet i for retains its su 
tiotity as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting a : each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Cas 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablen, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
Pared without angular corners. 
Henprtr’s PaxsexvATIVE TootH-Pownrr, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
ealthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest. 
ing-the Teeth ot ae impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 
iuxw ’s Moxrsine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful perfume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
gtowth where the Hair is failing. 
Henpatx’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
jmerovep ScowgRr.e Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
“ INvELtBLE MARKING UNK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
*. a bottle, 


com- 








On the First of December, 
In One Volume 8vo, with Twenty-eight Etchings by Phiz, 


HE COMMISSIONER; 
Or, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 

“« It is as full of wit and talent as it can pack; it is, in short, in 
all respects a work of fifst-rate merit, and one that cannot fail to 
be: come at least as popular as the most favoured of its contempora- 
ries. *—Scolsman. 

“ Thisis the most dinary literary production of the day, and 
evidently is the work of no ordinary mind.”—Blackbura Standard. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: W. S. Orr and 
Co. Edinburgh : Fraser and Co. 





will be e published, December Ist, p price One: Shilling, 


’ | ‘HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
Vil. 
Edited ng Pores BELL. 
(Published Monthly.) 

Containing the Transactions of the Pharmaccutical Soc iety.—Ori- 
ginal Articles: On Ceylon C 
of the Present state of Pharmacy in England, by Richard Phillips. 
F.R.S.—On ees by Mr. Fownes—On the Solubility of Lead 
in Water, by Mr. editorial Articles: On Pharmaceutical No- 
menclature, Prsidc Ww ts, the Liability of Chemists and Druggists 
to serve on Juries, Reviews of Books, &c. &c., with various Extracts 
from the French and German Journals. 

The object of this Work is to convey to the Medical Profession and 
Chemists and Druggists the most useful and practic al information 
respecting Chemical and Pharmaceutical operations, improvements, 
and discoveries, and thus to condense into a small compass an ac- 
count of the progress of the science in this country as well as on the 
Continent. 

*,* The First Volume, bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Scho. 





Also, just published, 


THE PENNY CYCLOPEDIA, 
Vol. aes? including from Tai-wan to Tit-Lark. In cloth bds., 
price 7s 

KNIGHT’S LIBRARY EDITION of 
SHAKSPERE. Vol. VI. Containing — King Henry VI., Parts II. 
and 11I,; and King Richard I[1.; with Critical and Explanatory 
NOT “and Illustrations. emy Svo, RE ce 10s. 

LIAM SHAKSPERE; a Biography. 


By heen Knicur. Book I., in cloth boards, price las. 
On Thursday, the 24th n of Nove November, were published, 


ALMANACS and COMPANION for 1843. 
Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge. 

The BRITISH ALMANAC, extending to 

96 pages, and embracing a body of Information suited to the Trades- 

-——% ro ag on — jaenchent, and the > and 
asses, Sewed 


"THE PENNY. "SHEET ALMANAC, 
THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC, 


or Year-Book of gg Information; being Volume XVI. of the 
Series. Sewed, pr . Gd. 

With THE BRY isi ALMANAC, bound in cloth. Price 4s. 

The “ Companion for 1843” will contain, among its varied Articles, 
the Old and New Tariffs; full Abstracts of the Property Tax, Bank- 
ruptcy,and other Acts of general interest ; and Accounts of the prin- 
cipal Architectural Works that have been undertaken during 1842. 

r 
THE UNION SHEET ALMANAC, Price 


ls. Gd. 





22 Ludgate Street, Nov. 20, 1842. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








HE LONDON UNIVERSITY MAGA. 
ZINE for December Ist. No. III., price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS :— 


Whewell's Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences— Tennyson’s 
Poems—Foreign Books—Corfe Castle, a Ballad—The Orco, a Tale— 
Lays of Ancient J Rome—Dickens's American Notes—Poetry—Political 
Rev 





Fisher, ‘Gon, and Co., Newgate Street, London. 





On the First of December, in 8vo, 


ACK HINTON, the GUARDSMAN, 
© forming Volume I. of OUR MESS, by Harry Lorregura, 
with a fine Portrait of the Author, and 54 Illustrations on Steel and 
Wood, by Phiz. Price 14s, handsomely bound in cloth. 

“ It is quite a luxury to read this author’s works.”—Bristol Mirror. 
“ Mr. Lever’s style seems to improve with every fresh attempt at 
authorship. There is a breadth and oe re this work which 
none of his other productions 3 le the same spirit of 
drollety and fun which first commended ni ro the public exists as 
fresh as ever." —Derry Sentinel. 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co. London: W. 8. Orr and Co. 
Edinburgh: Fraser and Co. 





PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER. 


I. 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. CCCXXVI., price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

I. Imaginary Conversation. By Walter Savage Landor. 3. 
Southe' a Porson. —II. Verses written after a Visit to the Grave 
of Sir Walter Scott in 1842.—III. Ricardo made easy; or, what is 
bs eaaiese Difference between Ricardo and Adam Smith? Part 3. 

. The pus in Londou.—V. The Poems and Ballads of 
Schiller, No. 4.—VI. Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses.—VII. 
Dickens’s American Notes for General Circulation,—VIII. Lays of 
Ancient Rome. 


HE BOOK of the F AR M. 
\By Henny Steentns. Part IX., price 4s. 
CONTENTS. 
Rearing and Feeding Cattle on Turnips in mw and 
Slaughtering Cattle--Treatment of Farm Horses in Win 
With Two Engravings on Steel, and eld 
Ill. 


HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGRI- 

CULTURE, and Prize Essays and Transactions of the 

Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. No. LIX., prices. 
Iv. 


ROFESSOR JOHNSTON’S LECTURES 
on AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY and GEOLOGY. 
No. XXIV. price 6d. 


Vv. 
HE STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of 
SCOTLAND. No. XL., price 6 
Containing Conclusion of the County ot Kincardine, and Part of 
the County of Forfar, 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh ; and 22 Pall Mall, 
London. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
The English Cathedrals. 
INKLE’S' ARCHITECTURAL and 


PIC TURESQUE VIEWS of the CATHEDRALS of 
ENGLAND and WALES, contains Views Interior as well as 
terior, and Ground Plans of all the English and Welsh Cathedrals. 
The work consists of One Hundred and Fighty large Plates, engrav 
by B. Wixkixs, from Drawings by eminent Artists; with Historical 
and Descriptive Accounts. 5 vols. — 8vo, 2. 5s. neatly bound, 
A few copies, India proofs, imperial 4to, 4 s. 

*,* The Third Volume may still be had separately. 
Subscribers are requested to complete their sets without delay. 


Tilt and edi Fleet Street. 





The Bishop of Llandaf’'s Charge. 
In 8vo, price ls. 6d. 


CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of 
the DIOCESE of LLANDAFF, at the Triennial Visitation 
in October, 1842, 
By EDWARD, LORD BISHOP of LLANDAFF. 
ERivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. Ant Inquiry concerning Necessity and Pre- 
destination. Second Edition, 8v0,, 1821, 7s. 6d. 
2. Remarks on certain Objections to the 

—_ ry. 

Two Sermons on Roman Catholic Errors. 
oro, i, 3s. 
To « Antiquarians, Geologists, J Botanists, and 
Ornithologists. 

Demy 4to, price 12.1. cloth, illustrated with numerous Engrav- 
ings, including a Map of the Forest, and Geological Sections 
(Coloured), 

HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
CHARNWOOD FOREST, LEICESTERSHIRE. 
By T. R. POTTER. 
With an Appendix on the Geology, Botany, and Ornithology of 
the District. 
ae Saolony aE B. Ju ea Esq., M.A., F.G.S 
The Botany by the Rev, ANvaEw hoe M.A.; and 
Cuvacatty, Basrneron, Esq., of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. And, 
The Ornithology by C. Basincron, Esq. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co., Paternoster Row; R, Allen, 
Nottingham; E. Allen, Leicester. 


8 New Burlington Street, Nov. 26, 1842. 
M* BENTLEY lias just published the 


following NEW WORKS :— 


1. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 
Es ee of ANCIENT GREECE. By J. A. 81, Jouy, 

2.The JACK O’LANTERN (Le Feu- 
Follet); or, the Privateer. A Story of the Sea. By J. FEntmMorr 
Cuoprr, Esq,, Author of “The Pilot,” &c. 5 vals, 

3. ALLEE NEEMROO, the Buchtiaree Ad- 
yenturer, A Romance of Persia, By J, B. Fraser, Esq., Author ot 
“ The Kuzzilbash,” &c. 3 vols, 

4. A VISIT to ITALY in 1841. By Mrs. 

2 vols. 8vo. 


Trottope, Author of “ Paris and the Parisians,” &c, 


5. WIDOWS and WIDOWERS. A Novel. 


By — Tuomsonx; Author of “ Constance,” “ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 
vols. 


6. NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, and the PANJAB; includ- 
ing a Residence in thosé Countries from 1826 tu.1§38. ARLES 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols, 8vo, with numefous Plates, &c 


NEW WORKS JUST READY. 

1. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG- 
LAND, from the Revolution in 1688 to the Death of George II. By 
J. HeNneace Jessx, Esq., Author of “ Memoirs of the Court of Eng- 
land during the Reign of the Stuarts,” &c. 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

2. CHARLES HARCOURT; or, the Ad- 


ventures of a Legatee. A Novel. 3 vols. 


3. A New Volume of THE INGOLDSBY 


LEGENDS; or, Mirth and Marvels. By Tuomas INGOLDssy, 
Esq. With ‘characteristic [lustrations by Leech. 


4. FIGURES for the MILLION; or, Comic 
Arithmetic. By aCypuer. 1 vol., with numerous characteristic 
Illustrations by Leech. 

5. A WASSAIL BOWL for CHRISTMAS. 


By Atsert Smira. With characteristic Illustrations by Leech. 
Richard Bentley, New waa om Publisherin Ordinary to 
jesty. 


Price One Shilling, on a sheet of fine paper, a new and canes 


ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC ALMA- 

NACK for the YEAR 1845; exhibiting at one view (besides 

the Calendar, in which Scientific information is em! ) a Separate 

Table of the Officers, place and times of meeting, &c., of each of the 

principal Learned Societies, Literaty and Scientific. Adapted for 
the Library or Study. 


Lovell Reeve, 8 King William Street, Strand. 








Now ready, gratis, and post-free, 


> 
HE NEW LIBRARY TERMS 
on which Families and Book-S throughout Great 
Britain are cone with the NEW PUBLICATIONS for perusal, 
and can now be obtained on application to Messrs. SaunpERs and 
OrLey, Publishers, Conduit Street, Hanover Square. Monthly sup- 
lies in proportion to the numbers forming each Society, are regu- 
arly forwarded; and to meet the increasing demand for new Works, 
te | resources of this extensive Establishment are added to 
the Lil 


Second Edition, with 400 Htodtrations, 3 vols. 8vo, 3/. 3s. 
HE PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, and 


CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. The First 


By Sir GARDNER WILKINSON. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Series. 


Religious Books for the Ecclesiastical er. 


REWSTER’S(Rev. J.) REFLECTIONS 
for the HOLY SEASONS of the CHRISTIAN and EC. 
CLESIASTICAL YEAR. o— 63. 


JAMES’S (Rev. Dr.) COMMENT on tke 


COLLECTS. Ninth Edition, 1 = ds. 


KENNEY’S (Rev. ‘Dr.) COMMENT on 
eae and GOSPELS. For Family Reading. 2 


NEWMAN'S (Rev. “J. H.) SERMONS. 
Vol. V. (for the Winter Quarter—Advent to Lent.) 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Also, Vol, VI. (for the Spring Quarter—Laut to Trinity Sunday.) 
Svo, 10s. 6d. 


TOWNSEND'S (ie. G. F.) CHURCH- 
MAN'S YEAR;; or, Liturgical Remarks on the Sundays and Saints’ 
Days. 2% vols. Svo, 1. 4s. 


MANT’S (Bp.) ANNOTATED EDITION 


of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Fifth Edit. In 4to, 1/. 16s. 


Vir. 
GIRDLESTONE'S (Rev. C.) COURSE 
arpa for each SUNDAY in the YEAR. Second Edition, 


VIII. 
JAMES'S (Rev. Dr.) EDITION of the 
PROPER LESSONS for SUNDAYS and HOL has be throughout 
the YEAR. With Practical es 12mo, 12s. 


COLERIDGE’S (Rev, J. D.) COMPA- 
NION to the FIRST LESSONS on SUNDAYS and HOLYDAYS. 


vols. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





| Joun Herscue.. 





NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
By Messrs, Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


a: 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN, 
FOURTH 


DUKE OF BEDFORD, 


Selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey ; an an 
Introduction by LORD JOHN RUSSEL 


Svo, with Portrait, 18%. cloth. (Now sels 
2, 
THE RURAL AND DOMESTIC 


LIFE OF GERMANY: 


With C ren ae Sketches of its Chief Cities and Scenciy. 
Collec in a General Tour, and during a Residence, 
in that Country, in the Years 1840-41-42. 


By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author ot $6 The Rural Life of England,” &c 


1 vol. med, 8vo, with above Fifty [lustrations, 21s, cloth, 
(Now ready.) 


3. 


INTRODUCTION 
ENTOMOLOGY; 


Or, Evements of the Natura History of 
INSECTS ; 


AN TO 


Comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects, of their 
Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Mo 
tious, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 


By W. KIRBY, M.A. F.R.S. and L.S.; and 
W. SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S. and L.S. 


Sixth pone oq the first two, or yee volumes, of the original 
2 vols. 8vo, with five coloured Plates. 
VU, 1s, 6d. cloth. (Now ready.) 


The following Works also are published by 
Messrs. Longman and Co, 
The RURAL LIFE of ENGLAND. 


Wittram Howitt. 
on Wood, cl 


By 
New editions iw 8vo, with Engravings 
oth - - - - 2is. 


VISITS to REMARKABLE PLACES, 
OLD HALLS, BATTLE-FLELDS, and Scenes illustrative of Strik- 
ing Passa 7 in English History and Poetry. Wititam How- 
1rt. Medium 8vo, with numerous illustrations on Wood, 5 
and Second Series, cloth, each - - - 


The STUDENT LIFE of GERMANY 
from the U Lye MSS. of Dr. Cornetius; edited by Wii- 
tam How fedins m ava; Twenty- foar Woodcuts and Seven 
Steel Plates, cloth - - - - Shs, 


The BOY’S COUNTRY-BOOK ; 


Real Life of a Ceuntry Boy, written by Himself. 
Howirr. 


being the 
By Witiias 
2d edition, feap. 8vo, numerous Woodcuts, cloth, Ss. 


COLONISATION and CHRISTIANITY: 
a Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives by the Europe- 
ans, in all their Colonics. By Wittiam Howrrt. Post 8 was Si 
TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. By Sir 
Cs, 


Fep. 8v0, with Vignette, cloth - 


PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE on the 
STUDY of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By’ Sir Joan Henscur Le 
Fep. 8vo, with Vignette, cloth - bs 


The HISTORY of {NATURAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, from the Earliest Periods. By Bapen Powrtt, M.A., 
Savillian Professor of Mathematics in s the University of Oxford 
Fep. 8vo, with Vignette, cloth - - - - bs. 


An ESSAY rd PROBABILITIES, and on 
their A and Insurance Offices. By 
Ave. Dz Moucan, Trin. Coll. Calibridge. Fep. Svo, with Vig- 
nette, cloth - - FS « - tis, 


The STATESMEN of the COMMON- 
WEALTH of ENGLAND. With an Introductory Treatise on the 
Popular Progress in English History. By Joun Forster, Fsq. 
5 vols. fep. 8vo, with original Portraits of Pym, Eliot, Hampden, 
Cromwell, and an Historical Scene after a Picture by C oe i ’ 
cloth - - - - - 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND By § Sir 


James Macxintosn, W. Wactacx, Fsq., and Roneus se 
Esq. 10 vols. fep.8vo, with Vignette titles, cloth  - 


The HISTORY of GREECE. By the Right 
Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. Davia’s (Connor THInLwaLt, p. " ) 
Svols. Vols.I.to VII. cloth - 21, 2s. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Just Published, 


& 
BISHOP OF EXETER’S CHARGE, 
DELIVERED TO 
THE CLERGY OF THE DIOCESE OF EXETER, 
At his Triennial Visitation in July, August, and 
September, 1842. 


8vo, 48, 
Il, 
TREATISE on the UNITY of the 
CHURCH. 


By HENRY EDWARD MANNING, 
Archdeacon of Chichester. 


8vo, 103, 6d, 
Ill, 

ARCHDEACON MANNING’S CHARGES, 
Delivered at the Ordinary Visitations of the 
Archdeaconry of Chichester, in July 1841 and 1842, 
8vo. 

Iv. 

[LLUSTRATIONS of the LITURGY and 
RITUAL; 

Being Sermons and Discourses selected from eminent 
Divines of the Seventeenth Century. 

By Rev. JAMES BROGDEN, 

3 vals. post 8yo, 27s. 

% 

ASIA MINOR, PONTUS, and ARMENIA; 
Being Researches in those Countries; with some 
Account of the Antiquities and Geology. 

By W. I. HAMILTON, Esq. 

Secretary to the Geological Society. 

With Map and Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo, 38s. 

VI. 

FOOD, and its INFLUENCE on HEALTH 
and DISEASE; 

Or, an Account of the Effects of different Kinds of Ali- 
ment on the Human Body. 

By MATTHEW TRUMAN, M.D. 

Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

vil. 

PEASANTRY of the BORDER. 

An Appeal in their Behalf. 

By Rev. Dr. GILLY. 
Second Edition, with Plans and Estimates, 8vo, 4s. 
VII. 
CALL to CHURCH UNION, 
Upon the Principles of the Church of England. 
A Sermon preached at the Visitation of Henry, Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, 
By Rev. G. M. COLERIDGE. 8vo, 2s. 
Ix. 
MR: 'MURRAY’S 
HAND-BOOK for NORTHERN ITALY— 


States of Sanpin1A, Genoa, and the Riviera, 
Venice, Loupakby; and Tuscany. 
With a large Map, post 8yo, 12s. 


x. 
EXCURSIONS in NEWFOUNDLAND. 
y J. B. JUKES, Esq, 
Late Geological Sutveyor of Newfoundland. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 2is. 
XI. 


NORWAY, and her LAPLANDERS: 
With a few Hints to the Salmon Fisher iu Norway. 
By JOHN MILFORD, Esq. 

Author of ‘* Peninsular Sketches,” &c, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

xi. 

BISHOP HEBER’S HYMNS for the 
CHURCH SERVICE. 

Written and adapted for every Sunday in the Year. 
Eleventh Edition, 16mo, 2s. bound. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Encyclopedia 


Metropolitana, 


Just ready, price 1/. 1s., Part LV. of 


THE ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA; 


Containing, among other Articles — 
A TREATISE on TIDES and WAVES, illustrated with Six Engravings. 
By GEORGE BIDDELL AIRY, Esq., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal. 
Published for the Proprietors, by B, FELLOWES, Ludgate Street. 





Rose’s Biographical Dictionary. 


Just ready, price 4s. 6d., Part XVI, and Vo. IV., price 18s. of 


A NEW GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Projected and partly arranged 
By the late Rev. HUGH JAMES ROSE, B.D. 
B. Fexttowes; J,, G., F,, and J. Rivincton; E. Hopcson; G. Lawrorp; J. M. Ricnarpson; J. Bonn; 


J, Bain; J, Dowpinc; G. and A. GreeNLAnD; F. C. WestLEy; James Boun; Capes and Co.; G. W. 
Nicxisson ; J. and J. J. Dercuton, Cambridge; and J. H. PARKER, Oxford. 





In 18mo, price 5s. 6d. 


YMNS translated from the PARISIAN 
BREVIARY. 
By the Author of “‘ The Cathedral.” 


Rivingtons, St, Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
In the Press, by the same Author, 


Thoughts in Past Years. New Edition. 





Second Edition, 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
price 15s. in cloth, 
TREATISE on AGRICULTURE: 
as comprehending the Nature, Properties, and Improvements 
of Soils; the Structure, Functions, and Cultivation of Plants; and 
the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals of the Farm. 
By JOHN SPROULE, 
“ The best practical treatise on agriculture ever published in this 
country.”—Carlow Sentinel, 


Dublin: W, Curry, jun, and Co. W. S. Orr and Co., London. 





Popular Astronomy. 
Now ready, in a handsome Quarto Volume, with One Hundred and 
Four Coloured Plates, 28s. cloth, 
HE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS: a Pic- 
torial Display of the Astronomical Phenomena of the Uni- 
verse, with a Familiar Lecture on Astronomy. 
By C. F. BLUNT. 

“ By its aid alone a competent knowledge of astronomy may be 
gained in the family circle in a few evenings, and as matter of amuse- 
ment,” —Atlas. 

Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Brewster on Natural Magic, Fifth Edition. 
In one handsome Pocket Volume, embellished by Eighty Cuts, 
price 5s. bound in cloth, 
ETTERS on NATURAL MAGIC, 
addressed to Sir Waurer Scort, Bart. 
By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., LL.D., &c. 
Fifth Edition, forming part of the Family Library. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; where may be 
had, a complete Descriptive Catalogue of the Family Library, in 
Eighty Volumes.—N.B. Each work sold separately. 


Tue 


London : C, Mitchell, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


"Price 4s. : 
BANISHED LORD: 


a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 


NOW COMPLETED, 
Tn Four Volumes, foolscap Svo, with fine Frontispieces, Vignettes, 
and Maps, price 24s. cloth, 


LLUSTRATIONS of SCRIPTURE, from 


the Geography, Natural History, and Manners and Customs 
st. 


of the Eas 
By the late Professor GEO. PAXTON, D.D., of Edinburgh. 
Third Edition, revised and greatly enlarged, 
By the Rev. ROBERT JAMIESON, of Currie. 

In the present Edition the greatest pains have been taken to bring 
it up to the present advanced state of knowledge, and to enrich it 
with the observations and researches of the latest travellers in the 
Fast. From the copious and minute details with which it abounds, 
as well as evangelical spirit which leavens its pages, the 
work will be found a treasure both to the professional student and 
the private Christian. 

The two volumes on “ Manners and Customs,” also the volume o 
“* Geography,” and that on “ Natural History,” being complete in 
themselves, are suld separately. 

“In poh gevorgs amended shape, the work is one of the com- 
— and best with which we are acquainted.” — Presbyterian 

eview. 
aA work goer utility, rich in geographical and social in- 
ion.”—Colonial Magazi ; 
Published by William Oliphant and Son, Edinburgh: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co., London; and Curty and Co., Dublin. 








Sketches of China and the Chinese. 
In imperial folio, price 41. 4s. 


KETCHES of CHINA and the CHINESE. 
Thirty-three large Drawings in Tinted Lithography, from 
Sketches by Auguste Borget, and including Landscape and River 
Scenery, Temples, Interiors, and Domestic Life, from Drawings 
made during a Ten Years’ Residence in that Empire ; with Letter- 
press Wescriptions. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Now ready, 
ONFESSIONS of HARRY LORRE- 
QUER, with 22 Illustrations by Phiz. Svo, 12s. cloth. 
CHARLES O’MALLEY, the Irish Dra- 
yoon. By Harry Lorrgquer. 2 vols. 8vo, with 44 Illustrations 
ey Phiz, 24s. cloth. 

«Charles O'Malley’ is without any exception the most pleasant 
story of the day. A chapter of the Irish Dragoon’s adventures ope- 
rates upon the spirits like never mind how many glasses of cham- 
paigne.”—Argus, 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co,; W. S. Orrand Co., 

London; Fraser and Co., Edinburgh. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fourth Edition of 
HE HAPPINESS of the BLESSED, 
considered as to the Particulars of their State; their Recogni- 
tion of each other in that State; and its Difference of Degrees. To 
which are added, Musings on the Church and her Services, 
By RICHARD MANT, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Down and Connor. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
In one volume, demy 8vo, price 10s, 6d, cloth lettered, 
RANCE DAGUERREOTYPED; or, the 
War Fever. 
By CAPSICUM PEPPER, Captain H. M. Invincibles. 

Being a faithful Account of the strange Antics of Monsieur Foudre 
de Guerre, with characteristic Portraits of the living Statesmen of 
France, personal anecdotes, and secret history; 60 illustrations by 
Gavarni, Daumier, and the most eminent French Caricaturists, and 
a sketch by Leech in the Chamber of Deputies. 

“Nous nous engageons de vider en compagnie avec le Capitaine 
Pepper plusieures Bouteilles de ‘ claret.’ aris Chariva f 

“A noticeable book, The remarks on the ‘ Bastion fever’ bite.”— 
Athcneum, 

“ Fluent and flashing. The bons-mots are caught up which are 
current in French society.”—Spectator. 

London: Saunders and Otley. 
Catlin’s North American Indians. 
New and cheaper Edition, in 2 large 8vo volumes, price 30s. 
7 
ANNERS, CUSTOMS, and CONDI- 
TION of the NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS: in a 
Series of Letters and Notes, written during Eight Yea Travel 
amongst the Wildest Tribes of Indians in North America. 
By GEORGE CATLIN, 
With 400 Illustrations from original Paintings by the Author. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


Bishop Marsh’s Divinity Lectures. 
In 8vo, price 12s., a New Edition (with an Index) of 
ECTURES on the CRITICISM and 
INTERPRETATION of the BIBLE; with Two Preliminary 


Lectures on Theological Study and Arrangement, and Two Lectures 
on the History of Biblical Interpretation. 


By HERBERT MARSH, D.D 
Late Lady Margaret’s Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge, and Bishop of Peterborough. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Also, by the same Author, uniformly printed, 


Lectures on the Authenticity and Credibilit 
ty 





of the New Testament; and on the Autho of the Old Testament. 
New Edition. 8s. 
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MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE. 


By Mrs. FORBES BUSH. 
2 vols. small 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


II. 


THE FIFTH VOLUME OF MADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
AND LETTERS. 


Embellished with a Portrait of General D’Arblay. 


Gg New and revised Editions of the first Four Volumes are also now ready. 


Ill. 


THE NAVAL CLUB. 
By M. H. BARKER, Esq. (Tue Oxp Saitor), Author of “ Tough Yarns,” &c. 


3 vols. 


IV. 


PHINEAS QUIDDY; OR, SHEER INDUSTRY. 


By JOHN POOLE, Esgq., Author of “ Paul Pry,” ‘ Little Pedlington,” &c. 
3 vols. 


MEMOIRS OF 
-THE LITERARY LADIES OF ENGLAND. 


By Mrs. EL WOOD. 
Tn 2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. bound. 


VI. 


COLLEGE LIFE. 


By J. HEWLETT, M.A., late of Worcester College, Oxford; Author of “ Peter Priggins,” “ The Parish Clerk,” &c. 


3 vols. 


(Just ready.) 


Vil. 


SELF-DEVOTION;.OR, THE HISTORY OF KATHARINE RANDOLPH. 


By the Author of “ The Only Daughter,” edited by the Author of “ The Subsltera,”’ 
In 3 vols. 
ind engrossing interest. The character of Katharine Randolph is as admirable as any which has ever found its way into a work of fiction.” — z 
One oa ence and fascinating fictions which the liveliest fancy could picture.”—Court Journal. J a ee, 
“ One of the best of the season. The story is full of interest.” —Sunday Times. 


VU. 


“ NIMROD 


- 


“* We have seldom seen Mr. Ap ¥7 more. ‘ at home,’ or to better P 
Orleans, or the Prince of Maskowa, oof half-a-score other sporting noblemen in all 
sions and of the French, igian, — and other nobles, but of their 
ins — ’—New Monthly, « 


IX: 
LIVES of the QUEENS of Soeuany 
VOLUME THE FIFTH. 
By AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Comprising the Lives of prem Katbarine Parr a ~ ~‘'ee Embellished Win 
Portrait of Queen Kath 
New and revised Haions of the first Four 


xX. 
NABRATIVE of the EXPEDITION to CHINA, 


From the Commencement of the War to the Present Period ; 
With SKETCHES of the MANNERS and CUSTOMS of that singular and almost 
unkriown Country. 


By Commander J. ELLIOT BINGHAM, R.N.** 
Late First-Lieutenant of H.M.S. Madeste. 


2 vols, small 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, 21s. bound. 
“ The completest account of the Chinese war yet published.”— John Bull. 


«? 


a are also now Teady. 


a 





ABROAD. 


By C. J. APPERLEY, Esq. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, 21s. bound. 
urpose, than in these volumes, while partaking of the princely hospitalities of the late Duke of 


s of the civilised world. In fact, his sketches, not merely of the sporting preten- 
al characters, habits, and modes of life, ate as novel and entertaining as they are 


xI. 
THE TUFT HUNTER: 
A NOVEL, 
By LORD WILLIAM LENNOX. 
. Ay 8 vols. post 8vo. (Just ready.) 
ROdbIA AND tte RUSSIANS 
a In 1842. 
The Second ana coneluding Volume, with Illustrations, 10¢, 6d. bound. 
“ Whitten with a trtith and vivacity which it would be impossible to surpass.’"— 
Quarterly Review. ’ 
4 r iy —_ is moré éiitertaining, no roriance more exciting, than this work.’— 
onn dl 


“ A more faithful ot morte able pafriter of men atid. mamhets than the author of 
this work, the reader is not likely to meet with in halfa century.”—Athencum. 


HENRY COLBURN, PUBLISHER, 15 GREA®MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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